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1961 AAHPER Convention 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, March 17-21 


“The Pursuit of Excellence” 


In this 32-page supplement to the Journal of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, we present a complete report of the events of the 1961 Con- 
vention of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Highlights from the main addresses are included, along with the 
official action taken by the Board of Directors and Representative Assembly 
and reports from each section and division meeting. Biographical sketches 
of the award winners, who received their certificates at the first general ses- 
sion, appear here also. The pictures on the cover of this special section tell 
the story of the excitement and color of the annual AAHPER convention. 


e We in our country today have 
accepted in a relatively short 
period of time an extraordinary 
responsibility to be useful to 
fellow nations not as well devel- 
oped as our own. It is our inter- 
relationships with these nations 
which will determine the future 
of society. You will have a large 
part to do with this because of 
your interest in developing the 
vigor of youth. The future vital- 
ity of these countries will de- 
pend upon what their peoples 
learn about health, nutrition, 
and human welfare. 

e The ‘‘Pursuit of Excellence”’ 
cannot function unless we pay 
increasing and greater and more 
intensive attention beginning 
now to the problems which affect 
the development of the youth of 
the nation in all their aspects— 
not only learning to read or 


J. Georce Harrar, acting president 
Rockefeller Foundation 


“The Effects of Social and Economic Change on 
Health and Human Vitality’’ 


write, not only learning to un- 
derstand a little about the his- 
tory of their nation, but learn- 
ing to play, learning to develop 
their bodies as they learn to de- 
velop their minds, learning the 
spirit of sportsmanship and fair 
play, learning the techniques 
needed outside the schoolroom 
as well as inside. 

e We have to recognize that 
health is not enough. Just as 
soon as we help people improve 
their standards of livnig, we are 
going to increase their leisure 
time. There are technologies of 
production, for example, in pub- 
lic health, that can free a larger 
and larger sector of the popula- 
tion both adult and youth to take 
advantage of developing their 
own personalities and intellect, 
and their own special and crea- 
tive interests. 


OPENING GENERAL SESSION 

President Minnie L. Lynn opened 
the 76th Anniversary Convention 
shortly after 8 p.m. Friday, March 
17, 1961, at the Casino Theater on 
Steel Pier. After an invocation by 
Rev. Harvey Bennett of Atlantic 
City’s First Presbyterian Church 
and special greetings from the host 
city, delegates heard an address by 
J. George Harrar, acting president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, New . 
York City, on “The Effects of Social) 
and Economie Change on Health and 
Human Vitality.” 

Following the introduction of 
platform guests, annual Association 
awards were presented. Honor Fel. 
low Awards, epitomizing the highest 
attainment of the Association, were 
received by Ruth H. Atwell, Eliza- 
beth MeHose, Lloyd L. Messersmith, 
John C. Thompson, Raymond A 
Weiss, and Ruth Weythman. The 
William G. Anderson Awards were 
presented to Dwight D. Eisenhower 
and Joseph B. Wolffe. (Eisenhower's 
certificate was accepted in his behalf 
by AAHPER Past-President Arthur 
A. Esslinger.) These awards recog- 
nize nationally known persons who 
best exemplify Dr. Anderson’s philos 
ophy of service to the profession and 
to mankind. The Gulick Award for 
distinguished service in physical ed 
ucation was presented to Neils P 
Neilson. 


SUNDAY MORNING PROGRAM 

On Sunday morning delegates 
heard a fine address “Good for Noth- 
ing” by Glenn A. Olds, president of 
Springfield College, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. At this meeting in 
the Chalfonte Hotel music was pre- 
sented by the Pleasantville (New 
Jersey) High School Choir under 
the excellent direction of Benjamin 
Censullo. 
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SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

An innovation this year was a 
joint session with the Department 
of Elementary School Principals 

NEA), meeting simultaneously in 
Atlantie City. Delegates gathered at 
3 p.m. in Convention Hall to hear 
Paul G. Hoffman, managing director 
of the United Nations Special Fund, 
speak on “The Realities of World 
Tension.” DESP President Roberta 
A. Barnes, principal of the Lafayette 
School, Washington, D. C., presided 
at this session. The AAHPER Board 
of Directors were platform guests at 
this joint meeting. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

On Sunday evening a modern 
dance concert was presented by the 
University of Maryland Dance Group 
under the direction of Dorothy Mad. 
den. The concert was followed by an 
address by Abram Leon Sachar, 
president of Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts, who spoke 
on “Debasing Our Academie Coin- 
age.” 

After the address, Elena Sliepee- 
vich, chairman of the AAHPER 
Health Division, presented an en- 
graved plaque to Clarice Kline, 
president of the National Education 
Association. This was in recogni- 
tion of the Golden Anniversary of 
the NEA-AMA Joint Committee on 
Health Problems in Education. 

At the end of the program, East 
ern District presented Honor Awards 
to AAHPER President Minnie L 
Lynn, Elizabeth McHose, Lillian B. 
Davis, and Grover Mueller. Dr. Lynn 
read a telegram received from Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy (see May- 
June Journal, page 41). 


FINAL GENERAL SESSION 

At the Buffet Luncheon on Tues- 
day formally closing the convention, 
the gavel, symbol of executive lead- 
ership, was presented to incoming 
President Arthur S. Daniels, dean of 
the School of Health, Physical Edu- 
eation, and Recreation, Indiana Uni- 
versity. Dr. Daniels spoke briefly to 
delegates about his hopes for the 
year ahead . Dr. Lynn graciously ac- 
cepted the past president’s key, 
thanking all who had assisted with 
Association affairs in the preceding 
year. The convention adjourned aft- 
er the address, “Educational En- 
vironment and the Quest for Quali- 
ty,” by Harold B. Gores, president. 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, 
Ine., New York City. 
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Paut G. HorrmMan, managing director 
United Nations Special Fund 


‘‘The Realities of World Tension’’ 


e Close to two billion people are in active revolt against the con- 
tinued acceptance of poverty, illiteracy, and chronic ill health. 

e It is modern communications, and principally the radio, to which 
most credit must be given for the sudden awakening of these people. 
e The problem of status also enters largely into the problem of 
development. .. . Only when proper recognition is given to the 
significant contribution which entrepreneurs, industrialists, and 
businessmen must make toward building a country will there be 
attracted into these pursuits the talent so much needed. 

e There is no question in my mind but that at least 90 of the 100 
low-income countries have the resources—physical and human—to 
provide in reasonable time decent living standards for their people. 
The underlying reason for underdevelopment is underutilization of 
these resources. 

e The agricultural situation in India is a case in point. India is 
presently importing a vast amount of food. And yet a group of 
leading agronomists, sent to India three years ago under a Ford 
Foundation grant, concluded that India had sufficient land and water 
to feed not only her present population but a population twice its 
size. What was lacking was fertilizer, better seeds, and the employ- 
ment of more modern farming methods. I should add that India’s 
third five-year plan includes substantial allocations for the con- 
struction of fertilizer plants and for the expansion of agricultural 
institutes. 

e Of the billion, 275 million people in the 100 underdeveloped coun- 
tries associated with the United Nations, I would guess that around 
three-quarters of a billion persons at or over school age still cannot 
read or write. ... Millions upon millions of these people must be 
given secondary education as well. There are also immense needs 
for vocational training ... and vast numbers of higher and middle. 
level administrative, scientific, and technical personnel. 

e We must put an end to all talk that implies that assistance from 
one nation to another is an act of charity. 

e Helping low-income countries speed their development should be 
accepted as an objective worthy to be pursued for its own sake— 
not as an instrumentality of the cold war or one for obtaining a pre 
ferred position commercially for a donor country. 

e I suggest that the advanced countries give careful thought to 
finding means to increase the supply of the experts who have so 
important a part to play in the developmental process. 

e If support to the United Nations is forthcoming, we will have 
achieved during this critical decade of the 1960’s a momentum of 
such proportions that, by the end of this twentieth century, poverty, 
illiteracy, and chronic ill health will have been wiped from the face 
of the earth. 
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SOCIAL EVENTS 

Convention Manager Charles Sage 
and his local committee arranged a 
fun-filled week for delegates and 
their families. There were special 
tours, social hours, card parties, and 
swimming parties for wives and ehil- 
dren while delegates attended Con- 
vention sessions. 

Following the Opening General 
Session, delegates chatted with 
friends and colleagues at the Presi- 
dent’s Reception in the Chalfonte 
Hotel. This was an opportunity to 


Board of Directors, and other plat 
form guests—and almost every dele- 
gate came to the party. 

There was dancing every evening 

with the gala Gay Nineties Party 
on Saturday night, a splash party on 
Sunday morning, and a special tour 
of Atlantic City’s entertainment 
spots on Monday evening. Break- 
fasts, luncheons, and dinners, and 
other social gatherings were arranged 
by special groups, including alumni 
and students of many universities 
and colleges. 


AAHPER President-elect Daniels, 
dean of the College of Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation. 

Among the most popular of the 
scheduled events were the participa- 
tion clinics held on Saturday and 
Monday afternoons. These included 
sessions in duckpin and tenpin bowl- 
ing, rebound tumbling, synchronized 
swimming, folk dancing, skin and 
scuba diving, outdoor activities, 
rhythm, golf, and “Lady Be Fit” 
activities. 


meet and talk with President Minnie 
L. Lynn, President-elect Arthur S. 
Daniels, members of the AAHPER ni were hosts 


After the General Session on Sun- 
day night Indiana University alum- 
a reception for of its “extra” events. 


The lively spirit of the 76th was 
due in large measure to the vaiety 


Guenn A. Oups, president 


‘*(ood for Noth ing 


The pursuit of excellence, the theme of this con 
ference, is not only illusive, it is paradoxical. We 
tend to think the way to achieve excellence is to 
pursue it; go after it and get it. In areas other 
than man, this is the general and commendable 
procedure. It is appropriate for the goods of life 
but not the good life. For only the good life is ap- 
propriate to man, and it is achieved not by being 
pursued, but comes as a consequence of serving 
persons, who alone are good in themselves. 

One could say, trying to be good is not good, but 
one of the saddest sights of man. Turning our at- 
tention on ourselves and our virtue is one of our 
most persistent and perverse vices. Trying to be 
the best is one of the surest ways to be considered 
the worst, if not, indeed, to be so. Or, one eould 
say, men’s efforts to pursue excellence, to be good 
for something, is not good enough for man. It 


Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts 


makes him instrumental to some abstract good 
which is of less value than his concrete life, even 
in pursuit of a lesser good. 

Only when man’s pursuit of excellence is good 
for nothing, is it truly excellent, and really worthy 
of aman. For the only good that is good for noth- 
ing, that is, good in itself, is a person, who cannot 
be pursued but only perfected, and never from the 
outside, but only, always, and everywhere from 
within and freely. 

The pursuit of excellence in education, there- 
fore, may be the great deception of our time. In 
the pursuit of abstract absolutes of academic com- 
petence, mastery of subject matter, and the rest, 
the really excellent may be missed—the concrete, 
comical, and often cracked vessel of clay, the per 
son—who alone is good for nothing—that is; who 
earries the principle of goodness within himself. 
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ApramM Lron Sacuar, president 
Brandeis University, 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


‘Lhe chief hazards in wholesome community life 
do not come exclusively from the malicious or the 
evil or the predatory elements. Protective safe- 
guards have been devised to cope with these, and 
the community is relatively vigilant. Mqually dan- 
gerous are the righteous citizens who are cynical 
about community service, indifferent, slothful, 
anxious to escape responsibility — tired liberals 
whose ideals have not been quickly realized. All 
of these categories represent a new kind of Trojan 
horse, boring from within to wear out the patience, 
the dedication, the courage, and the vision of those 
who do not swoon into defeatism at the first touch 
of adversity. Perhaps it may be helpful to list 


them now in ‘‘scientifie’’ categories: 


1. The sophisticates of the ivory tower. 
2. The group that has no faith in the decent 
motivations of men. 


3. The group that wants, above all, to escape 
from anxiety and responsibility. 

4, The ereat brood of pessimists who see no 
purpose in the universe. 7 


The crowd of belittlers. 

These are the self-righteous good people who of- 
fer the largest challenge to good citizenship. They 
are deep in the heart of every community, and 
they are chiefly responsible for the attrition which 
ultimately destroys the will to progress. 

Fortunately, the field is not abandoned to these. 
There are enough men and women of real moral 
stamina who, though often blocked and hampered 
and even discouraged by these types, once bril- 
liantly stigmatized by Walt Whitman as having 
‘*hearts of rags and souls of chalk,’’ continue to 
hold the line. They are our best hope for interna- 
tional peace, for good government, for the fulfill- 
ment of social justice, and, of course, for the kind 
of schools and teaching which are the sinews of a 
vital democracy. 

We should not be satisfied merely to offer them 
our blessing. Our confidence in them and their 
objectives is best expressed by enlisting along 
with them. 


Debasing Our Academic Coinage”’ 


Haroip B. Gores, president 
Educational Facilities Laboratories, Inc., 
New York City 

‘* Educational Environment and the 
Wuest for Quality”’ 


e | have always associated health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation with another phrase—‘life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.’’ 

e (On the work of Edueation Facilities Labora- 
tory, Inc., which has launched more than 90 studies 
to help schools with physical problems.) We’re 
bursting out of the sacred boxes... . The soli- 
tary teacher in the solitary box with a certain 
number of children all day no longer seems to be a 
sensible arrangement. We're putting a lot of 
time and no small amount of money into ‘‘the 
operable wall’’—a wall that will operate at will 
yet give acoustic privacy. By pushing a button, 
an auditorium in Nevada which will hold 650 
youngsters will divide itself into three compart- 
ments for other purposes. We’re experimenting 
on moving the gymnasium out of a box and into 
the round [Bethesda (Maryland) Dome Field 
House] and proved that we can get open space 
for less money. However, no one has yet come up 
with a distinguished internal design of just how 
we use the new space for physical education. A 
college in lowa has covered its outdoor swimming 
pool with a thin air-supported membrane. It is 
believed that from solar heat alone this pool can 
be used in September, October, and November 
and maybe April, May, and June. Kventually we 
may be able to recover summertime pools standing 
next to your high schools for year-round use. 

e Your program could have more to do with the 
reduction of anxiety among vouth than anything 
else that happens to him in his school day. You 
have a great part in the total adjustment of young- 
sters, 

e If there is ferment in your field, discontent with 
former ways of teaching, new ways of working 
with boys and girls, be sure that the story is being 
told. 

e Our big cities are wracked with pain. One way 
to help anchor the people, to keep the city people 
in the city, is to have strong schools. If I had to 
choose one department in any high school that 
can do most to reduce dropouts, to hold the voung- 
ster emotionally to the institution, it would be 
physical education. 
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Actions of the Board of Directors 
and Representative Assembly 


The Board of Directors met pre- 
ceding and during the annual con- 
vention in Atlantic City to coordi- 
nate the business of the Association. 
They heard reports from all 
AAHPER divisions, districts, and 
committees; approved future plans 
of action from these working groups 
and referred many problems back 
to them; sent business to the Rep- 
resentative Assembly (reported on 
page 71); established committees to 
undertake new Association projects 
(these appear as President’s Com- 
mittees in the listings on page 35) ; 
and took other major action of sig- 
nificance to all AAHPER members 
as noted below. 


Assistance to Constituent Units. A 
new policy statement on the types of 
assistance to be offered to consti- 
tuent units of AAHPER was de- 
veloped, endorsed by the Finance 
Committee, and approved by the 
Board, as follows: 


“The AAHPER recognizes its 
service role relationship to its con- 
stituent units. Standard or regular 
services are rendered through nor- 
mal operating procedures and pro- 
grams. 

“At times constituent units of the 
Association will face extraordinary 
need which may require special aid 
by the Association. When these un- 
usual needs arise, Board action will 
be predicated upon consideration of 
all the factors involved, including: 

a. The Association’s resources at the 
time the need for help arises. 

b. (1) The specific nature of the need of 
the constituent units as manifested in the 
official request to the Board of Directors 
through the executive secretary. 

(2) That the policy for obtaining money 
in cases of need of monies be referred to 
the Finance Committee. 

e. The extent to which the constituent 
unit has endeavored to meet its own need 
within the limits of its resources.” 

It was further recommended that 
the Finance Committee study means 
of giving this kind of service when 
needed. 


Cooperation on Interpretation Program. 
The Board approved the participa- 
tion of AAHPER in an Athletic 
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Institute project—-a workshop and 
production of a film designed to in- 
terpret the values and outcomes of 
a good physical education program 
to the various publics in our com- 
munities. 

District Representatives. It was de- 
cided to include the six district as- 
sociation members of the Board of 
Directors in the conference for dis- 
trict association presidents. (This 
meeting was held at the NEA Center 
in June.) 


New Policy for Attendance at Confer- 
ences. The policy of the Association 
during past years has been to per- 
mit professional people in HPER or 
related areas to attend conferences 
and workshop meetings without be- 
ing members of AAHPER. Associa- 
tion studies, guidance on important 
issues, and recommendations have 
been made by'groups which are com- 
posed of many nonmembers of 
AAHPER. It seemed only reason- 
able that vital issues and important 
matters of concern to the Associa- 
tion be discussed and dealt with by 
members of the Association; this, 
also, is one of the values of member- 
ship in the Association. The Asso- 
ciation’s functions, current responsi- 
bilities, and future progress logical- 
ly should be determined by Associa- 
tion members instead of nonmem- 
bers. 

It was recommended that all per- 
sons, except guests, in attendance 
at the AAHPER conferences upon 
invitation or otherwise shall be mem- 
bers of AAHPER at the time of reg- 
istration for the conference. This 


policy shall make provision for the 
following : 

“1. Nonmembers who are eligible for 
membership in AAHPER, shall pay a $10 
or $15 membership fee, to be determined 
upon personal choice of membership eclas- 
sification, at the time of conference regis- 
tration to provide for eligibility to attend 
and to participate in the conference. 

“2. Membership shall be required of all 
persons who are directly associated with 
and responsible for the areas of health, 
safety and driver education, physical edu- 
cation, athletics for men, sports for girls 
and women, recreation, camping, and out- 
door education; namely, the areas of con- 
cern of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion. 

“3. Membership in AAHPER shall not 
be required of persons attending joint con- 
ferences of two or more associations with 
the exception that all participants, exclud 
ing guests, shall be members of one or 
more of the associations in conference. 

“4. Guests, as referred to in this policy, 
shall mean specialists, consultants, pro 
gram speakers, or others who are not di 
rectly affiliated with the specific fields of 
responsibility of AAHPER, or who are 
not eligible for professional membership in 
AAHPER,” 


Convention Registration. It was ap- 
proved that professional undergrad- 
uate students in health, physical 
education and recreation who are 
nonmembers of AAHPER shall pay 
the required membership fee depend. 
ing upon student choice of member- 
ship classification at the time of 
registration for national conven- 
tions. 

It was also recommended that the 
attention of District officers be called 
to the national association member- 
ship requirement for participation 
in District affairs (AAHPER By- 
laws, Article VII, Sections 4 and 5) 
and are requested to take immediate 
steps, if necessary, to assure 
AAHPER membership as a pre- 
requisite to attendance and partici- 
pation in District conventions or 
meetings. 

Headquarters Survey. The AAHPER 
executive secretary is responsible for 
implementing policies of the Asso- 
ciation and also has responsibility 
in the areas of office management, 
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budget recommendation, promotion- 
al efforts, conventions, correspond- 
ence, and the like. However, because 
of the ever increasing services to the 
membership, the profession, educa- 
tion in general, and especially to- 
ward improving the lives of chil- 
dren, youth, and adults through our 
‘areas of education, the executive 
secretary recommended that the 
president appoint a small survey 
team to visit the headquarters of- 
fices, observe all phases of manage- 
ment, and report to the Board of 
Directors. 


Frank S. Stafford Memorial Project. 
A committee has been working for 
several years to establish an appro- 
priate memorial for Dr. Stafford, 
who died in an automobile accident 
just after installation as 
AAHPER president. The Board ap- 
proved the plan to prepare a tape 
recording, following a specified for- 
mat focused on the convention 
theme, from each AAHPER presi- 
dent. The library of recordings will 
be available from AAHPER. 


REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The members of the AAHPER 
Representative Assembly met on 
March 20, 1961, in Atlantie City. 
President Minnie L. Lynn reported 
on the events of her year in office. 
She also reviewed briefly the writ- 
ten report of the meeting of the 
Board of Directors, which was dis- 
tributed to delegates. Carl A. Troes- 
ter, Jr., reviewed the report of the 
executive secretary, also distrib- 
uted to delegates. The following 
items of business, referred from the 
Board, were officially approved by 
the Representative Assembly. 


Constitutional Changes 


Article IV, Section 1 (new). The Asso- 
ciation, as a department of the National 
Education Association, shall promote and 
urge its members to join and to partici 
pate actively in the National Edueation 
Association. 


Article VII. Title of “Honor Awards” 
changed to “Awards and Citations” and 
Section 1 changed to read “Awards and 
citations may be given.” 


Bylaw Changes 
(New material in italics) 


Article II, Section 7, paragraph 1. Mem- 
bers of the Representative Assembly may 
vote by proxy, providing the proxy is a 
member of the Association and not a 
member of the Representative Assembly. 
A proxy may cast one vote for any state 
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or district association representative in his 
district or any Association, Division or 
Section officer or affiliated organization 
representative who so authorizes him in 
writing. Such authorization shall be pre- 
sented to the executive secretary-treasurer 
before the meeting convenes. 


Article II, Section 7, new paragraph 3. 
Each member of the Representative As- 
sembly may cast only one vote and no in- 
dividual may cast more than one vote. 
Article ITI, Section 1, new paragraph 2. 
Members of the Board of Directors shall 
be members of the National Education 
Association, 


Article III, Section 3. A meeting of the 
Board of Directors shall be held in con- 
junction with the national convention. 
Special meetings may be called by the 
president or upon the written request of 
a majority of the Board. 


Article V. Election of Officers. Section 1 
(dealing with president-elect). Paragraph 
4. The committee shall submit a slate of 
at least three names for the office of presi 
dent-elect to the Representative Assembly, 
after which the presiding officer shall cal) 
for nominations from the floor. A candi 
date nominated from the floor must meet 
qualifications for the right to hold office 
as may be hereinbefore and hereinafter 
provided and, in addition, must have sig 
nified in writing his readiness to run for 
office. The written statement of readiness 
shall be submitted to the executive secre 
tary-treasurer at the time of the nomina 
tion. 


Section 3 (dealing with vice-presidents 
elect). Current paragraphs 1 and 2 to be 
rearranged as follows and amended by the 
addition of material in italics. 


Paragraph 1. The vice-presidents-elect of 
the Association and chairmen-elect for the 
respective Divisions (except the General 
Division, Article IV, Section 3) shall be 
nominated at least 30 days prior to the 
National Convention by a committee econ 
sisting of the immediate past vice-presi 
dent (chairman), vice-president, vice-presi 
dent-elect, and chairmen of Sections within 
each of the respective Divisions, 


Paragraph 2. A slate of at least three 
names for each vice-president-elect shall 
be submitted to the Representative Assem- 
bly in a manner to be determined by each 
Division. After the presentation of each 
slate the presiding officer shall call for 
nominations from the floor. A candidate 
nominated from the floor must meet quali 
fications for the right to hold office as may 
be hereinbefore or hereinafter provided 
and in addition, must have signified in 
writing his readiness to run for office. The 
written statement of readiness shall be 
submitted to the executive secretary-treas 
urer at the time of the nomination. A 
majority of the votes cast shall be indi- 
cated for one person; otherwise the two 
persons with the highest number of votes 
shall again be voted upon. 


*aragraph 3. The vice-presidents-elect 
shall be elected by the Representative As- 
sembly at the time and place of the regu- 
lar meeting; or in case of an interim elec 
tion, by mail vote, as hereinafter and 
hereinbefore provided. The vice-presi 
dents-elect shall automatically succeed to 
the offices of the vice-president at the 
conclusion of the next National Convention 
and prior to the meeting of the new Board 
of Directors. 

Article V, Section 4 (to be renumbered 
$5). In order to clarify Board of Diree- 
tors responsibility and procedure, under- 
lined material to be added in sentence }. 
“The executive secretary-treasurer shall be 
nominated by the Board of Directors and 
shall be elected by and hold office subject 
to the vote of the Representative Assem 
bly.” 


Committee Discontinued. Since the 
Frank Stafford Memorial Project 
Committee has completed its assign 
ment, it was officially discontinued 
as a standing committee. 


Resolutions. ‘Twelve resolutions were 
presented to the Representative As- 
sembly by the Board of Directors. 
The 11 that were approved were 
published in full in the May-June 
issue of the JOURNAL, page 42. The 
resolution concerning emeritus mem- 
bership was referred to the president 
for further study. 


Elections. The following officers were 
elected; all begin their terms at the 
time of the 1962 convention. Prest- 
dent-elect: Anita Aldrich, Public 
Schools, Kansas City, Missouri; 
vice-presidents-elect—health educa- 
tion: Wallace Ann Wesley, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Chicago, 
Illinois; physical education: Lloyd 
Messersmith, Southern Methodist 
University, Austin, Texas; recrea- 
tion: Catherine L. Allen, Tufts Uni- 
versity, Boston; girls and women’s 
sports: Katherine Ley, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor; men’s ath- 
letics: Spurgeon Cherry, University 
of Florida, Gainesville; safety edu- 
cation: O. N. Hunter, Department 
of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
Illinois. 


NEW BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The officers of the Association who 
assumed office during the conven- 
tion met on Mareh 21, 1961. Among 
other items of business were the 
following. 


Report from Associated Exhibitors. 
Arthur V. Linden, president of the 
Associated Exhibitors Association, 
conveyed the appreciation of exhibi- 
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tors for the opportunity to partici- 
pate in the convention and made 
suggestions concerning exhibit ar- 
rangements for future meetings. 


Convention Report. Charles Sage, 
convention manager, presented a 
summary of the work of his various 
committees and convention statistics. 


AYH Resolution. The Board of Di- 
rectors endorsed the recommenda- 
tion of the American Youth Hostels 
for the formation by AYH of a 
permanent advisory council com- 
posed of representatives of national 
organizations involved in the health, 
physical education, recreation, and 
youth serving fields, to mutually 
help and encourage the pursuit of 
excellence in connection with camp- 
ing, outdoor education, and youth 
hosteling programs. 


1960 BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
MEETING 


The first fall meeting of the Board 
was held December 1—4, 1960. To 
complete the official record, we are 
publishing here the items of business 
of significance to all AAHPER 
members. 


Life Insurance. The value of the lia- 
bility protection and income pro- 
tection plans made available to 
AAHPER members is indicated by 
the remarkable response to both pro- 
grams (as of December 1960, 2500 
members were enrolled in the liabili- 
ty program and 1300 in the health 
and accident income protection 
plan). This type of insurance was 
approved by the Board of Directors 
at the 1959 meeting. The Board 
agreed that it was time to move 
ahead on phase two of the planned 
program, a group life insurance pro- 
gram. Approval was given to in- 
vestigation of various plans, and 
this work is still in process. 


New Policy on Use of AAHPER Name 
on Research Studies. Because several 
universities and groups have asked 
AAHPER to cosponsor study pro- 
grams, the Board developed a_ pol- 
icy on using the Association name. 
The approved policy statement is as 
follows : 


The use of the Association name shall 
be permitted under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. In connection with Association or 
other publications when authorized by the 
Board of Directors. 
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2. In connection with projects or un 
dertakings in or outside of the Association 
when authorized by the Board of Diree 
tors. 

3. Officers, committeemen and _ other 
functionaries of the American Associa 
tion for Health, Physieal Edueation and 
Recreation may use letterheads and sta 
tionery of the Association. 


Division Name Changed. The Board 
approved a modification changing 
the name of the Division of Safety 
and Driver Education to Division 
of Safety Education. This action 
was referred to the Representative 
Assembly by mail vote and was ap- 
proved. 


Affiliation with ANCHEP. The Ameri- 
can National Council for Health 
Edueation of the Public, a unit of 
the International Union for the 
Health Edueation of the Public, was 
organized in 1958. The Board ap- 
proved the affiliation of AAHPER 
with this organization, as an indica- 
tion of our concern in this area and 
our support for the 1962 interna- 
tional conference to be held in Phila- 
delphia. Steps were subsequently 
taken to enroll AAHPER as an ae- 
tive member of ANCHEP. 


Charlie Sage Receives 
Convention Manager Award 


The Board ot Directors, in Miami 
Beach in 1960, approved the recommen- 
dation that a citation be available for 
the convention manager in recognition 
and appreciation of a job well done. The 
award is to be made by the Board of 
Directors, upon recommendation of the 
AAHPER president; it is not automatic 
and must be voted each year. 

At the Atlantie City Convention, the 
Board voted to give the new Citation 
of. Service Award to Charles Sage, for 
his contribution to the profession 
through serving as convention manager 
for the 76th Anniversary AAHPER 
Convention. President Lynn presented 
the award at the Final General Session. 


From the President’s Report 


Minnie L. Lynn, 1960-61 presi- 
dent of the AAHPER, reported to 
the Representative Assembly in At- 
lantic City on the highlights of her 
vear in office. Presented here are 
excerpts from her report, “The Year 
in Retrospect.” 

The extent and variety of official 
activities involving extensive partici- 
pation on the part of the president 
of AAHPER during the year have 
been most challenging to me person- 
ally. 

In the past year it has been my 
opportunity to meet with student 
groups either on our college cam- 
puses or in their student section ac- 
tivities at the district and state con- 
ventions. The sense of promise and 
confidence with which they trans- 
fused my association with them is 
herein attested and transferred to 
each and all members of the profes- 
sion—the profession these young 
people have chosen as their life 
career. 

Association committee appoint- 
ments and work may well be the life 
blood of our vast organization if 
clarification of purposes, structur- 
ing, budget, distribution of new and 
previous appointments and commit- 
tee motivations can be realistically 
coordinated for productive activity. 
Needs and pertinent Association op- 
portunities and services at any given 
time should determine the number 


‘and kinds of committees. The pri- 


mary and priority reason for naming 
a con mittee is to do a needed piece 
of work. An established mode of 
periodic appraisal might usefully 
screen out committee structures no 
longer effective or needed. A check 
with chairmen on the responsible in- 
terest and activity of members of the 
committee could aid executive offi- 
cers to determine retention of chair- 
men or appointment of replacement 
in the best interest of committee 
progress. The Board of Directors 
has provided a budget allocation to 
further the work of Association com- 
mittees, 

The various Association study 
committees are to be commended for 
thorough and intensive searching of 
critical problems, long overdue for 
such attention. All indicate aware- 
ness that the explicit aspects are im- 
plicit to the basic charge of the 
Standing Committee to Reexamine 
Structure and Functions of AAH- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The R. Tait McKenzie Lecture 


Each year at the AAHPER Convention, the American 
sponsors a_ special 
Spe aker, in honor of one of its founde rs, R. Tat Me- 
Kenzie. Dr. McKenzie was one of the great pioneers of 
our profession; he served as president of AAHPER 
during several of its formative years and as first presi- 
dent of the Academy. From its inception, the Academy 
has directed its efforts toward the expansion of scholar- 
ship in the fields of health, physical education, and rec- 
reation. Membership is by invitation on the basis of con- 
tributions through research, writing, exceptional service. 


Academy of Physical Education 


Health Service, U. 


The R. Tait McKenzie Lecture is one of the Academy’s 
many contributions to the profession. For the past sev- 
eral years it has been co-sponsored by one of the divi- 
stons of A AHPER. 
scheduled the lecture as its division meeting. 

Margaret Lantis is an anthropologist in the Public 
S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. Dr. Lantis is a well-known author and lec- 
turer on the interactions of cultural values and social 
changes. Presented here are major portions of her stimu- 
lating thoughts directed to members of our Association. 


This year the Recreation Division 


THE WHOLENESS OF AMERICAN BEHAVIOR 


When speaking in honor of so re- 
markable, even great, a person as Dr. 
R. Tait McKenzie, one is abashed. 
Compared with a man who did not 
merely ‘‘get in on the ground floor”’ 
of the physical education and physi- 
cal therapy professions but who 
helped to build the ground floor, the 
rest of us seem to be only shifting 
partitions here and there and doing 
a little redecorating. Since I am not 
a physician and am not presenting 
Public Health Service program or 
policy, I do not represent the medi- 
eal interests of Dr. MeKenzie’s ea- 
reer. I shall try, however, to speak 
on a subject about which he evi- 
dently had great interest, namely, 
the whole experience of individuals. 
We who work on, with, and for 
human behavior have in recent years 
renewed and increased this interest. 

When we say, ‘‘the whole individ- 
ual,’’ we think usually of the basic 
personality, or value system and 
motivation, or conflict versus inte- 
gration. We do not usually think 
of our institutions, whether schools, 
newspapers, or big league baseball 
teams, and our customs, whether 
football games or political cam- 
paigns, and their integrated effect 
(or perhaps their confusing effect) 
on the individual. Institutions and 
customs are likely to be dealt with 
separately and independently. But 
the high school boy who dreams of 
playing in the big leagues also has 
an after-school job pasting up cam- 
paign posters, takes his girl to a 
teen-time dance in the TV_ studio, 
and bickers with his mother re- 
garding his marks. In the lives of 
individuals great institutions and 
fundamental beliefs are acted out, 
partially, imperfectly, even in con- 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


MARGARET LANTIS 


flict with each other. The myriad 
routine influences exerted by our 
culture, yours and mine, are every- 
where, all the time, and largely un- 
noticed. 

In my undergraduate days, I had 
a psychology professor for a course 
titled ‘‘Human Behavior’’ who 
talked at length about the ‘‘all-of-a- 
pieceness of things.’’ That is what 
! am talking about here, although 
I'll try not to talk at length. 

If there is any one principle that 
all anthropologists or ethnologists 
believe, it is that all parts of a peo- 
ple’s culture are tied together, im- 
probable as this seems at first when 
applied to a complex civilization. 
We believe that we now can demon- 
strate that institutions or laws or 
goals may conflict or may seem to 
run separate and parallel, but there 
is always effort (largely uncon- 
scious) to harmonize them, to pull 
them together, or to get rid of the 
ones that don’t fit; and that when 
something essential to well-being is 
lost or operates very badly, there is 
always a groping for substitute or 
compensatory beliefs and associa- 
tions and goods. In short, a eivili- 
zation is not merely separate ac- 
complishments but a system of ways 
and means of living. 

Let’s look at some examples of 
cultural changes that have occurred 
in recent years or that are now 
gathering steam, which, because 
culture is an integrated whole, are 
likely to affect physical fitness or 
physical education or recreation. 


1. An example from technology and 
art. 


Have you ever stopped to think of 
all the effects of our new architee- 
ture, especially in school design and 
house design? All of us can visualize 
our new one-story or at most two- 
story schools, our ranch houses or 
split-level houses, our shopping 
center, factories, and community 
centers. What general impression do 
they give ? They horizontal! 
Moreover, so far as human exertion 
is concerned, all our new econstrue- 
tion is horizontal, since vertical 
movement in high-rise apartments 
and office buildings, department 
stores, and all other large structures 
is now mechanized, with elevators 
and escalators. Architects tell us 
that ramps require too much space. 
So if the present trend continues, 
we will cease to do any climbing in 
our daily lives, at least any climbing 
beyond one flight of stairs. 

There has been considerable talk 
about people not walking as they 
used to do. We don’t work pump 
handles, carry water, or run hand- 
operated washing machines and 
churns, and now we may not climb 
stairs. If the Harvard step test is 
a measure of endurance, of stamina, 
then stair-climbing several times a 
day, day in and day out, at home, 
school, and public transit stations, 
should provide endurance-training. 

How did we come to this situa- 
tion? The answer shows the ‘‘all-of- 
a-pieceness’’ of American culture. 
The ‘‘eauses’’ were and are: the in- 
crease in population requiring rapid 
new construction and the prosperity 
to finance it; the suburban develop- 
ment, with enough land for low, 
spread-out buildings, and the im- 
provement in fuels, heating systems, 
and construction materials, the cost 
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of which was offset by the less ex- 
pensive construction of one-story 
buildings without massive founda- 
tions, or, alternatively, in urbaa 
construetion, the increase in avail- 
able electric power, so that escala- 
tors and elevators (as well as air- 
conditioning) could come into gen- 
eral use; the change in art stvle, no 
longer an imitation of eastles, ca- 
thedrals, and Greek temples, but, in- 
stead inspired by mechanized, func- 
tional, streamlined factories; and 
finally the new, but perhaps not 
newest, health considerations. 

We had a genuine need and con- 
cern to eliminate fire-traps, which 
many of our old three-story schools 
and city halls, our four-story tene- 
ments were and unfortunately still 
are. We needed to make school at- 
tendance easier for children with 
damaged hearts or other handicaps 
(and for teachers with creaky 
joints?) and to eliminate the haz- 
ards of shoving, pushing kids on 
the stairways. Finally and perhaps 
most important to the architect, 
there was the new interest in ade- 
quate lighting, the desire not only 
to provide better light fixtures but 
to provide windows on at least two 
sides of the classroom, made possi- 
ble by the strung-out design. 

Thus we accomplished several 
really good changes not only for 
esthetic and financial purposes but 
for health purposes, too. However, 
as usual with big cultural changes, 
we did not foresee quite all the as- 
pects and results of the new archi- 
tecture. Even if we had foreseen 
the effects of horizontalism, probably 
we would not have wanted to stop 
the trend. We regarded and still 
generally regard stair climbing as 
bad. Ten years ago, we in America 
were not interested in stamina. We 
had other health concerns, another 
view of physical competence. We 
still have a visual image of people 
dashing up two flights of stairs as 
they rush between subway and place 
of work, of tired mothers carrying 
children, laundry, and groceries up 
and down tenement stairs, of elderly 
people on top floors isolated by stairs. 

Since we are not likely to change 
our architecture very soon, our re- 
action now must be the usual one. 
We must provide compensation for 
the loss of a form of training which 
probably was harmless, even a good 
thing for normal youngsters, but 
which nevertheless is fast disap- 
pearing. There is, for example, 
military training in various forms of 
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climbing. Finally, of course, physi- 
eal education and recreation must 
provide the needed substitutes. If 
these are varied, providing exercise 
for arm as well as leg and abdominal 
muscles, the substitutes can be better 
than the original. What we must 
not forget is that this exercise is 
needed not merely in several class 
periods a week but on school and 
neighborhood playgrounds and any- 
where else that an incentive to 
climbing can be devised. 


2. An example from values and 
attitudes. 


Now, in our contemplation of the 
modern elementary school plant, 
let’s move indoors and look at it 
more closely. In preschool and pri- 
mary rooms, we see not rows of 
bolted-down desks and seats but low 
tables surrounded by little chairs, or 
a circle of chairs without the table, 
and standing easels and work-tables 
for special projects. All this, of 
course, is due to a conscious change, 
a philosophy and policy of what is 
sometimes called the play-school 
approach and as well can be called 
the work-school system. 

The nursery school was introduced 
into the United States 40 years ago, 
and the National Association of Nur- 
sery Education was established in 
1929. This part of a larger cultural 
change received its big push, how- 
ever, when new needs for it devel- 
oped in the forties and early fifties, 
when fathers were away and mothers 
went to work during World War IT, 
and when young parents returned to 
technical school and college after 
that war and the Korean War. 

More important to us than histori- 
eal development is the set of objec- 
tives (really the value system) com- 
mon to nursery school and primary 
grades, namely, the socialization of 
the child as well as the teaching of 
subject content and technical skills. 
Generally, teachers have tried to 
promote willing participation, re- 
sponsibility to the group, and self- 
expression without competition. 
Competition has existed, of course, 
but not formal competition. The 
nice smeary yeliow finger painting 
was not rated any better than the 
nice smeary purple painting, ex- 
cept that a knowledgeable teacher 
might be concerned about the pos- 
sible anxieties of a child who prefers 
dark colors. Such evaluation is—or 
at least should be—quite different 
from an evaluation of the technical 
competence of painting. 


Let us now set up a hypothesis: 
If years 3 to 5 are as important in 
building basic personality as we 
think they are and if the nursery 
schools have done what they were 
intended to do, today’s adolescents 
who had this socialization experience 
should be less competitive, less anx- 
ious to stand out individually. 

Of course, strong and persistent 
counter-influences later in the child’s 
life might outweigh the nursery 
school influence. There is for ex- 
ample, the influence mentioned in a 
letter that I received recently from 
a friend. The writer is the mother 
of three boys, one in junior high and 
two in grammar school, all of whom 
have won trophy-cups for tennis. 


“S’s and N’s basketball team is the 
winner of the peewee championship, and 
they are looking forward to adding to 
their trophies. We are seeing them play 
a show game Saturday night, which I 
dread, because I’m sure neither of them 
is really up to it. But that is probably 
true of the whole team. I had no idea 
before I became a mother of boys that 
trophies were given away in such droves. 
I really disapprove of sports—they’d be 
much better off doing things at home. No 
competition.” 


Even at home, there is some com 
petition between these three lads, al 
though all are well socialized. The 
effect of the thing that this woman 
really is writing about—namely, the 
motivation, the personal value of 
public competition for trophies—is 
hard to assess, and it probably is best 
not to try. 

Instead, if a large sample were 
chosen, a meaningful comparison 
perhaps could be made _ between 
junior high students who attended 
nursery school for two or more years 
and those who had no such experi. 
ence (one might call this the chairs 
in-a-circle experience). (Please, 
don’t quote me as saying that the 
placement of chairs in itself affects 
the basic personality. It is only one 
mechanism of teaching a set of 
values and attitudes—no head of the 
elass or foot of the class.) So far as 
I have been able to find out, no ten- 
years-later study of the preschool 
experience has been attempted, and 
I’m not sure that I can seriously 
argue for one. As an anthropologist 
I strongly suspect that the changes 
in preschool and primary education 
are only part of a very large cultural 
change that has taken the young 
child from his mother’s apron 
strings (and who wears aprons now, 
anyway?) and that has taken both 
mother and child out of the home. 
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So there you are. The coaches of 
high school and college extramural 
athletics have my sympathy since 
they are in the middle—on one side 
are the alumni who grew up in the 
old chairs-in-fixed-rows days and on 
the other side the postwar generation 
of students who may be good par- 
ticipators but poor excellers. 

If the above is true, should we de- 
velop and promote new activities 
that incite competitiveness and striv- 
ing for individual recognition? This 
is a serious moral question. It would 
be best not to equate or confuse 
skilled effort and competition, espe- 
cially not individual competition. In 
other words, it is possible—and 
probably will happen—that young 
people, inspired by new national 
goals, will work harder, put forth 
more energy, and be prouder of 
stamina than they have been but 
will do this as a group effort. They 
ean be physically fit and can use 
their fitness productively on ecom- 
munity projects and in family ree- 
reation. (So those of you who are 
teaching camping, boating, or folk 
dancing can take heart.) Just as we 
must live with our new architecture, 
so we must live with a new value 
system that combines good but not 
necessarily superior performance 
with high group participation and 
even social conformism. 

One of our newspaper columnists 
wrote soon after the inauguration 
that the new President is a ‘‘snob’’ 
regarding three things: physical fit- 
ness, courage, and vivid, intense, 
meaningful, experience. These are 
worth contemplating, no matter 
whom we’re talking about. A per- 
son can show all of these in any big 
race, but the unspectacular young- 
ster who is really afraid of gym 
equipment or of tumbling can show 
courage too and have an intense ex- 
perience just by overcoming that 
fear, with your help. Also, inereas- 
ingly, young people may go to work 
camps in the summer instead of rec- 
reational camps. In other words, one 
can acquire and demonstrate fit- 
ness, courage, and meaningful ex- 
perience without engaging in the big 
competitions. 

{[Dr. Lantis also illustrated the 
changes concerned with the growth 
of junior colleges and how physical 
education may be affected by the 
eultural compensations involved. 
Space limitations prevent us from 
including this section of her ad- 
dress. 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


The American Academy of Physi- 
eal Education undoubtedly is in- 
‘terested in any research needs and 
possibilities that are implied in the 
cultural ehanges illustrated here. 

The latest ten-year index of the 
RESEARCH QUARTERLY of the 
AAHPER indicates that in the 
fifties there was a gush of studies 
linking psychology and sports or 
physical education. There were some 
that added sociology, for example, 
on the relationship between student 
personality and/or social status on 
one hand and sports participation 
or performance on the other. One 
also finds research on the effects of 
individual sports upon students or 
the effects of instructors’ attitudes. 
These studies represent a movement 
or period that has helped your pro- 
fession by getting it to see not just 
reactions in class and in the game 
but the person who does the exer- 
cises or plays the game or who does 
not. Although this was good in 1955 
it may be that for the next period 
such studies are too close home. 

It seems necessary now to get out- 
side your home field entirely. You 
know that your weather does not de- 
velop right in your locality. It starts 
up in the Arctic or out over the Gulf. 
When we want to know what our 
weather will be tomorrow, we see 
what is happening today in other 
parts of the country. 

A year ago, your association pub- 
lished a comprehensive and impres- 
sive review of the contributions of 
physical activity to health, skill 
learning, and so forth. Now, it might 
be useful to start farther afield, en- 
tirely outside physical education, 
and work back toward the ranch by 
studying the contributions—any- 
way, the effects—of some new things 
in our American culture. One sub- 
ject could be the effects of big new 
nonathletic scholarship programs. 
Another could be the Youth Peace 
Corps or other overseas work and 
study programs for young people. 
Still another could be a erystalizing 
eode of hard work without hard 
competition. And don’t decide pre- 
maturely that these changes are de- 
structive storms; they may bring 
you good weather. 

As for planning, let’s remember 
that although American culture is 
massive and all interconnected, it is 
not a steamroller. Individuals and 
small groups are not victims of a 
**superorganic’’ cultural system that 
seems to have an evolution of its 
own, entirely apart from people 


Despite United States fears of so 
cial direction, despite the fact that 
these fears may be used for partisan 
political purposes, we do plan and 
direct our institutions. Of course, 
man has never yet been able to plan 
for all parts and all effects of any 
great culture-complex. There always 
are some unexpected, even some bad 
effects because, first, we do not look 
at the ‘‘all-of-a-pieceness’’ of life, 
and second, we do not like to admit 
possible bad effects, when we do 
glimpse the far-off ramifications of 
our planning. However, since we see 
that our lives today are the result of 
other people’s far-off or far-past de- 
cisions, we should be mature enough 
to act on that knowledge of remote 
connections. First, we should be pre- 
pared for a spreading cultural 
change; second, start our own in- 
stitutional or behavioral changes; 
and third, take responsibility for 
our own remote effects. 

You have opportunities to plan 
with other professions and other 
community leaders on a large scale, 
not merely to take a defensive pos- 
ture. For such planning, may I give 
a few guides from culture history? 

Don’t be stamped into a program 
if you can possibly avoid it. Don’t 
work up a head of steam before you 
find out what’s cooking! (There 
may be other ways to compete with 
Big Bear besides in the Olympics.) 
Things may be cooking that you 
haven’t sniffed yet. Give full con- 
sideration to other people’s prob- 
lems and other objectives besides 
your own immediate ones. These ob- 
jectives may be turned to help you 
As an example of thinking big, how 
about combining the ‘‘Soil Bank”’ 
(retirement of agricultural land) 
with development of local recrea- 
tional areas? 

Do not be discouraged by the 
seeming deterioration of some parts 
of our culture or by the magnitude 
of the planning necessary to com- 
pensate for our losses. If there has 
been a genuine loss, the publie will 
feel it and will help you look for a 
substitute. 

When 400 to 500 years ago, our 
illustrious ancestors ceased to wear 
suits or use meat-axes that they 
called two-handed swords and bat- 
tle-axes, when later other ancestors 
ceased rolling great hogsheads 
around or hunting buffalo or track- 
ing elephants, do you know what 
happened? Man _— survived — not 
badly, either—and he’ll do it 
again. * 
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AAHPER Honors Outstanding Contributions 


At the Atlantic City Convention, the Association recognized nine people whose pro- 
fessional carcers have brilliantly advanced the threshold of knowledge and _ per- 
formance in our fields of education. Neils P. Neilson received the Gulick Award; 
Anderson Awards went to Dwight D. Eisenhower and Joseph B. Wolffe; AAHPER 
Honor Awards were given to Ruth H. Atwell, Elizabeth McHose, Lloyd L. Messer- 
smith, John C. Thompson, Raymond A. Weiss, and Ruth Weythman. 


Gulick Award 


This award for distinguished service 
in physical education preserves for us 
the memory of one of our profession’s 


great leaders, Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick. 
NEILS P. NEILSON, as a teacher, 


administrator, author, editor, leader, has 
illuminated the profession through his 
outstanding contributions to the cause of 
health, physical education, and recrea- 
tion. It is fitting that he should be the 
recipient of the Association’s highest 
award in 1961. 

After attending public schools in Utah, 
he served in World War I in 1918 and 
received his B.S. degree from Utah 
State Agricultural College in 1919. He 
completed his professional education at 
the University of California, 
receiving the M. A. degree in 1922, and 
the Ph.D. degree in 1936. Dr. Neilson’s 
early professional experiences as_ ele- 
mentary school principal and teacher in 
junior and senior high schools inspired 
him to emphasize the needs of young 
people in his work. 

From 1926 to 1934, Dr. Neilson was 
state supervisor of health and physical 
education for California. The next four 
years were spent at Stanford University, 
where he was associate 
hygiene and physical education. In April 
1938, he became president of the 
AAHPER, and from September 1938 to 
1943, he served as executive secretary ot 
the AAHPER, during its first years as 
‘a department of the National Edueation 
Association. In 1943, he began his long 
association with the University of Utah, 
where he is now professor and head of 
the department of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation. 


professor of 


serkeley, 


Throughout his career, Dr. Neilson has 
promoted the interests of the AAHPER 
and has been closely connected with the 
Association’s organization at the state, 
distriet, and national levels. As chair- 
man of the Constitution Committee, he 
was instrumental in the writing of the 
first AAHPER Constitution which set 
up the present district and _ section 
structure. 

Dr. Neilson has provided leadership 
and guidance for several professional 
organizations. He was a founder of the 
American College of Sports Medicine 
and is a member of its Board of Diree- 
tors. He was president of the Society of 
State Directors of Health and Physical 
Edueation in 1933-34 and president of 
the Western College Men’s Physical 
Edueation Society in 1960-61. He is a 
life member of the AAHPER and the 
National Edueation Association and is 
active in the Utah State AHPER. 

The literature of the profession has 
been enriched by Dr. Neilson’s books 
and articles on physieal education and 
on evaluation of physical education pro- 
grams. He has contributed to profes- 
sional journals and is co-author of 
Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools (Ronald Press, revised, 1954) 
and Achievement Scales in Physical Edu- 
Activities (A. S. Barnes, 1934, 
1936, 1937) and editor of a series of 
books published by the Macmillan Com- 
pany. His latest book, Introduction to 
Physical Education Problems (Prentice- 
Hall) promises to make a 
contribution to the field. 

Dr. Neilson is a fellow of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Physical Education and 
served as its president in 1953-54. He 
patron of Delta Psi Kappa, an 
henorary member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, 


cation 


signifieant 


Neils P. Neilson, center, re- 
ceived the Gulick Award from 
Ge orge 


lward 


Make ( hnie, chairman 

AAHPER  Gulick 
Committee. He was 
President 


Lynn, who presided 


congratulated hu 
Vinnie L. 


at the special award session. 


and has been president of the Alpha 
Upsilon chapter (1954-55) of Phi Delta 
Kappa. The Ministry of Health of the 
Government of Czechoslovakia honored 
him with the Award of Merit in 1939. He 
has earned a listing in Who’s Who in 
America and Who’s Who in American 
Education. 

Recognizing his ability and deep devo- 
tion to the profession, the Association 
made Dr. Neilson an Honor Fellow in 
1935. His continuing service and inspir- 
ing leadership are further commended 
in the presentation of the Gulick Medal. 


Anderson Award 


The William G, Anderson Award hon- 
ors the 
recognizing each year nationally-known 
persons who best exemplify Dr. Ander- 
son's philosophy of service. 


founder of our Association by 


DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER has retired 
from eight years of leadership as Presi- 
dent of the United States and from a 
lifetime of publie service. His work for 
the fitness of youth and for the cause of 
health, edueation, and welfare consti- 
tutes a contribution of vital and lasting 
importance, 

President Eisenhower's brilliant mili- 
tary career reached its summit during 
World War IT. He was 
manding General of the European 
Theater of Operations in June 1942, 
Later that year, he was given command 
of Allied Forces in North Africa. He 
also held the posts of Supreme Com- 
mander of the Allied 
Foree, 1943-45, and 
1945-48. 

His book, 
published soon after his retirement from 
military life in February 1948. Later 
that year, he was named president of 
Columbia University, a position he held 
until 1950. While at Columbia Univer- 
sity, he organized the Edueation for 
Citizenship Program and the Institute 
for War and Peace Studies. 

President received 
many honors both in the United States 
and abroad. He has been awarded several 
honorary doctorates. He was recognized 
by Britain Knight of the 


named Com- 


Expeditionary 
Chief of Staff, 


Crusade in Europe, was 


Eisenhower has 


as Honorary 
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Dwight D. 
Kisenhower 


Grand Cross of the Military Division 
of the Order of Bath, and received the 
Order of Suvorov, First Degree, and 
Order of Victor from Russia. He has 
also been decorated by several other 
countries. 

President Eisenhower created the 
Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare in 1953, during his first term 
as President of the United States, 
1953-57 

His understanding and support of the 
goals of our profession led to the estab- 
lishment by Executive Order, in July 
1956 of the President’s Couneil on Youth 
Fitness and the President’s Citizens Ad- 
visoryv Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth. Through his leader 
ship, the first President’s Conference on 
Fitness of American Youth was held in 
June 1956 and a second conference in 
September 1957. These conterenees 
the first on fitness ever held under White 
House auspices during peacetime 
awakened the nation to the need for a 
totally fit youth, with emphasis on better 
programs of health education, physical 
education, and recreation. 

President Eisenhower’s interest in the 
cause of health, physical education, and 
recreation was continued in his support 
of the White House Conterence on 
Children and Youth in 1960 and the 1961 
White House Conference on Aging. 


JOSEPH B. WOLFFE, internationally 
known cardiologist, received his pre 
medical edueation at the University of 
Glasgow and his M.D. from Temple 
University School of Medicine. Dr. 
Wolffe resigned his position as associate 
professor in medicine, in charge of 
cardiology, at Temple University to 
organize a group practice at the Wolffe 
Hospital in Philadelphia. He is also 
medical director of the Valley Forge 
Medical Center and Heart Hospital and 
the Vallev Forge Heart Research Foun 
dation. 

Ilis professional affiliations are 
numerous. He is a founder and trustee 
of the American College of Cardiology, 
serving as chairman of its Clinieal Work- 
shop Committee. He is a founder and 
served as director of the American 


HEALTH-PHYSICAL EDUCATION-RECREATION 


Anderson 
Award 
Winners 


Joseph P. 
Wolffe 


Society for the Study of A rteriosclerosis. 
tle is permanent chairman of the Nomen- 
clature Committee and a former vice- 
president of the American Therapeutic 
Society. He is an associate fellow of the 
American Academy of Physical Edu- 
cation. 

Keenly aware of the need for an organ- 
ization to further national fitness, Dr. 
Wolffe was one of the founders of the 
American College of Sports Medicine 
and served as its president for three 
consecutive terms. 

He is the author of more than 150 
scientifie articles on various aspects of 
cardiovascular diseases, the author of 
a chapter in Sajou’s Cyclopedia, and an 
editor of Cardiology and Medicina S por- 
trvra. He is engaged in research on 
atherosclerosis, childhood rheumatism, 
and effect of exercise on the cardiovas- 
cular system. Because of the latter, he 
has inaugurated a department of physi 
cal education at the Valley Forge Medi 
cal Center and Heart Hospital, where 
an active program for rehabilitation of 
cardiacs is carried out. A gymnasium 
designed especially for cardiacs will be 
built in the new wing now under con 
struction. 

Dr. Wolffe has long pioneered in edu- 
cation for fitness by urging that medi- 
eal, educational, and social scientists 
join in establishing universal standards 
for fitness. As consultant to the 4th 
Naval District, with the rank of Lt. 
( omdr, (MC) USNR, he recommended 

rehabilitation program. For his work 
along these lines, he received many eivie 
and academic awards and was elected 
vice-president of the Federation Inte 
national Medecine Sportive, the first 
American citizen to be elected to sueh 
high office in this group. 

Dr. Wolffe has been a rrequent 
speaker at national and regional con 
ferences of physical education societies 
to further cooperation between our pro 
fession and the medical profession. He 
stresses the need for qualified men and 
women health and physical edueators to 
take advanced studies tor a degree of 
Bachelor ot Medical Sciences. The 
Pennsylvania State AHPER recognized 
Dr. Wolffe’s achievements in 1948, when 
he received its Layman’s Honor Award. 


Honor Award 


Honor Fellows of the Association are 
nominated by AAHPER members and 
selected by a standing committee. The 
persons selected must meet the qualifica- 
tions for the award as set up by the 


AAHPER, 


RUTH HARRIET ATWELL attended 
the Columbus, Ohio, School for Girls 
ind received her Ph.B. degree in 1918 
from Denison University. She studied 
next at Wellesley College and later com- 
pleted her A.M. degree at George Wash- 
ington University in 1934. 

Setween 1920 and 1929, Miss Atwell 
served as college director of physical 
education except for one year of over- 
seas teaching in Cairo, Egypt, and two 
years of supervising physical education 
in the city schools of her home town of 
Zanesville, Ohio. She began her pro- 
fessional career at Denison University 
in 1920, then moved on to Hollins Col- 
lege in 1926, and to Stanford Univer- 
sity for a summer quarter, before com- 
ing to George Washington University 
in 1929, She became professor emeritus 
in residence at George Washington Uni- 
versity in 1960 after over 30 years as 
director of physical education and exeen- 
tive officer of the department of physi- 
cal edueation for women, 

During her years of professional serv- 
ice, Miss Atwell has been active in the 
Eastern District of AAHPER and the 
national association, often serving as 
section officer and committee member. 
She was founder of the District of 
Columbia AHPER in 1930 and served 
as its president in 1930-36 and 1953-54. 
In 1940-42, she was chairman of the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics 
(now the Division for Girls and Wom- 
en’s Sports) of AAHPER and has held 
many other positions ¢ 
the NSWA,. 

Miss Atwell has been equally active as 
a member of the National Association 
ot Physical . Edueation for College 
Women and in the Eastern Association 
ot Physical Education for College 
Women. During World War II, she was 
special coordinator for women’s sports 
for the Physical Fitness Division, U.S. 
Office ol Civilian Defense, in 1942. 

Among her numerous other activities, 
Miss Atwell has served as a delegate to 


f leadership in 


several national conferences, as a 
national basketball official and judge, 
as a rated hockey official, and as a ¢o- 
director and owner of a camp for girls. 
Her articles on women’s sports and 
physical education have appeared in 
professional journals. She also written 


on camp leadership ar 
eal fitness. 

Miss Atwell has been described as 
“administrator extraordinary with 40 


d college phy Sl 


years ol continuous dedicated service 
for the betterment and professional de 
velopment of physical education.” 
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ELIZABETH McHOSE attended the 
public schools of Reading, Pennsylvania, 
the place of her birth. She received her 
B.S. degree from Teachers College, 
Columbia University, in 1926, and her 
M.A. and Ed.D. degrees from that 
institution in 1931 and 1951. 

Dr. MeHose began her professional 
career by supervising and _ teaching 
physical education in Pennsylvania pub- 
lie schools, and spent summer sessions 
as instructor at Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity and as health education work- 
shop director at the University of North 
Carolina. She joined the faculty of 
Temple University as assistant profes- 
sor in 1948, became associate professor 
in 1951, and is now a full professor 
there. She has also been active in com- 
munity-school health education in Penn- 
sylvania, serving as director of Temple 
University summer workshops from 
1953 to 1958. 


An active member of the Eastern, 


District of AAHPER, Dr. McHose 
served as its president in 1958-59 and 
vice-president for health education in 
1951. She has also been an officer and 
member of many state and local com- 
mittees. 

Dr. MeHose has made significant con- 
tributions to the fields of health and 
family life education through her arti- 
cles for professional periodicals and her 
work on conference reports and com- 
mittee publications. She is the author 
of Family Life Education in School and 
Community (Columbia University Press, 
1952) and co-author of Effective Living 
(Prentice-Hall, 1950). During World 
War II, she was a member of the U.S. 
Office of Education Wartime Committee 
on Health Education for High Schools. 
She has been health consultant for sev- 
eral conferences and school districts. 

Dr. McHose has been instrumental in 
the family relations and adult education 
programs in Pennsylvania and is cur- 
rently a member of the Health Educa- 
tion Committee of the Philadelphia 
Health and Welfare Council and the 
Governor’s Citizens’ Advisory Commit- 
tee on Public Health. She also holds a 
fellowship in the American Public 
Health Association and is active in the 
Philadelphia Tuberculosis and Health 
Association and the Philadelphia Cancer 


Society. 


LLOYD L. MESSERSMITH was born in 
Francisco, Indiana and attended local 
public schools. He received his A.B. 
degree from DePauw University in 1924, 
his master’s degree from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, in 1932, and 
his Ed.D. from Indiana University in 
1942. 

Dr. Messersmith’s professional career 
began in 1922 when he taught in a one- 
room schoo] in Indiana. Since 1928, he 
has taught physical education and 
coached various sports in several Indi- 
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ana schools and at DePauw University. 
After serving as acting director, he 
became chairman of the Department of 
Health and Physical Education at 
Southern Methodist University in 1948. 
He coached varsity baseball there from 
1945-1948, and he has also taught 
courses in educational research and 
audio-visual aids. 

Through the years, Dr. Messersmith 
has given generously of his time to the 
AAHPER, serving on several district 
and national committees. He was chair- 
man of the Southern District Physical 
Edueation and Resolution Committees 
in 1952-53 and 1954-55, president of the 
Texas AHPER, 1955-56, and president 
of the Southern District of AAHPER, 
1959-60. Both the Southern District and 
the Texas Association granted him an 
honor award in 1956. He is a fellow of 
the AAHPER and the American Public 
Health Association and has been active 
in the National Collegiate Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

A prolifie writer, Dr. Messersmith has 
presented abundant research on audio- 
visual aids and on movement education 
in athletics and physical education. His 
numerous articles have appeared in pro- 
fessional journals, including Research 
Quarterly, JOHPER, and the Athletic 
Journal. He is co-author of the Physical 
Education Handbook (Prentice-Hall, 
3rd ed., 1959) and of a series of articles 
on distance traversed by sports partici- 
pants in the Research Quarterly. 

Among his other leadership activities, 
he has served 4s president of the Indiana 
Physical Education Association and the 
Indiana Intercollegiate Coaches Associa- 
tion. Dr. Messersmith’s professional and 
community work has earned him a list- 
ing in Who’s Who in American Educa- 
tion. He is a member of Phi Delta 
Kappa. 


JOHN C. THOMPSON was born in 
Fargo, North Dakota and attended the 
publie schools of Bloomington, Indiana. 
He received both his B.S and M.S 
degrees from Indiana University. He 
attended New York University from 
1946 to 1948 and completed his Ph.D. in 
physical education at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa in 1951. 

Dr. Thompson began his professional 
career in 1943 at Indiana University, 


first instructing in the Army’s special- 
ized training and civilian physical fitness 
programs and later teaching health and 
physical education, and coaching. He 
also taught at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, and was head of 
the Department of Health and Physical 
Education, Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege, Troy. In 1951, he was appointed 
director of health, physical education, 
and safety, Lincoln Publie Schools, Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, his present position. 

Dr. Thompson’s service to AAHPER 
has included committee and section work 
in the Central District. He was a Central 
District officer and fellow and reeipient 
of the Nebraska AHPER Honor Award 
in 1957. He was a member of the Steer- 
ing Committee, Nebraska Governor’s 
Conference on Youth Fitness in 1957 
and is an active participant in numer- 
ous local and state associations. 

A list of Dr. Thompson’s many pub- 
lished articles reveals special interest in 
youth fitness, athletics, and driver 
safety. He has written for JOHPER, the 
Physical Education Newsletter, and the 
Physical Educator. He has been news- 
letter editor for the Nebraska AHPER 
and for the Central District. 

A life member of Phi Epsilon Kappa, 
Dr. Thompson served as the president of 
the Lincoln Alumni Chapter of Phi Ep- 
silon Kappa in 1955-56 and received 
the First Distinguished Service Award 
in 1956. He was president of the Ne 
braska Public Health Association in 
1958-59. He is a member of Kappa Delta 
Pi and Phi Delta Kappa. 


RAYMOND ALLEN WEISS attended 
publie schools in Ohio and went on to 
the University of Illinois for the B.S. 
degree in 1940. He received his M.Ed. 
degree from Springfield College in 1946 
and then joined the faculty of the State 
Teachers College, Cortland, New York. 
Upon completing his Ph.D. degree at 
New York University in 1949, Dr. Weiss 
became a member of the staff of the De- 
partment of Physica] Education, Health, 
and Recreation. He is presently profes- 
sor of education at New York University. 

During World War II, Dr. Weiss 
served as director of physical training 
with the Air Force in Miami Beach, 
Florida, and later was a member of the 
Physical Fitness Research Laboratory at 
Randolph Field, Texas. He wrote the 
Air Force Manual, Physical Condition- 
ing, published in 1956. 

Dr. Weiss’s special interest in research 
is apparent in his service to the New 
York State AHPER, the Eastern Dis- 
trict of AAHPER, and the national 
Association. He served as Research 
Committee chairman and vice-president 
of the New York State Association, and 
was president of the New York City 
Zone Association. He acted as Research 
Section officer for the Eastern District 
and national association in 1948-50. 
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President of the AAHPER Research 
Council in 1959-60, he is now the Associ- 
ation’s delegate to the Council for Re- 
search in Education. 

Recipient of several grants for re- 
search, Dr. Weiss has made extensive 
contributions in the field of fitness and 
physical conditioning. His studies have 
been published in books, manuals, mono- 
graphs, and articles in professional 
journals, He has written for JOHPER, 
Research Quarterly, Journal of the 
imerican Medical Association, Journal 
of Physical Education, and others. 
His special contribution to the As- 
sociation’s research publications are: 
co-chairman of the committee for Com- 
pleted Research in Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation and its forerun- 
ners, 1954-present; member of steering 
‘ommittee for 1959 revision of Research 
Methods in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; associate editor for the 
Research Quarterly; and contributor to 
Measurement and Evaluation Materials. 

Dr. Weiss also holds membership in 
several professional organizations, in- 
cluding the American College of Sports 
Medicine and the American Educational 
Research Association. He is a member of 
the American Academy of Physical Edu 
eation and of Kappa Delta Pi. 


RUTH WEYTHMAN, a native of Moni- 
tor, Washington, received the B.S. de- 
gree from the University of Washing- 
ton in 1922, after attending public 


schools in Monitor and Wenatchee. She 
received her master’s degree from Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, in 1929, 
and did graduate work at the Universi- 
ties of Washington and California. 


Ruth Atwell, left above, is shown receiving her AAHPER 
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Miss Weythman began instructing in 
physical education at Western Washing- 
ton College of Edueation, Bellingham, 
Washington, in 1924, where she is now 
chairman of the Department of Physical 
Education for Women. A citation for 
hospital recreation work with the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was awarded to Miss 
Weythman for her contributions in the 
India-Burma Theater during World War 
II. She has held visiting professorships 
at Ohio State University, 1925-26, and 
the University of California, Los An- 
geles, in 1948-49. 

Miss Weythman’s professional service 
with the AAHPER began in 1928 in the 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, 
and she has been a member and chairman 
of several AAHPER committees. She 
has served as district representative to 
the AAHPER Board of Directors, 1956- 
60, and as president of the Northwest 
District, 1934-35. The Northwest District 
honored Miss Weythman by making 
her an honor fellow in 1958. She has 
also been president of the Western 
Society for Physical Education of 
College Women, and has been active 


in that organization. She is a member 
of Phi Lambda Theta and Phi Kappa 
Delta and in 1959 was listed in the first 
edition of Who’s Who of American 
Women. 

A frequent speaker and consultant at 
professional meetings, Miss Weythman 
has contributed to guides and handbooks 
in women’s sports, health, and physical 
education. She served as a member of 
the Yearbook Planning Committee for 
the first yearbook of the AAHPER and 
has written for JOHPER. 


AAHPER AWARDS 


Three kinds of awards for outstanding 
service are presented by AAHPER each 
year at the convention. Standing com- 
mittees of the Association make these 
annual awards, selecting the recipients 
from among the persons nominated by 
AAHPER members. 

Complete information about the three 
types of achievement awards and about 
the specific qualifications for each award 
were published in the September 1961 
issue of the JoURNAL, on pages 10 and 12. 

Chairmen of the three awards commit- 
tees are as follows: 

Gulick Award: George Makechnie, Sar- 
gent College, Boston University, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts 

Anderson Award: John B. Van Why, 
State University of South Dakota, 
Vermillion 

Honor Award: C. J. Alderson, Univer- 
sity of Texas, Austin 
Nominations for all three awards must 

be made before November 15, 1961. 


ored by both the national association and her district associa- 


Honor Fellow Award at the Atlantic City Convention. In tion. She received the AAHPER Honor Fellow Award and 


center is Catherine L. Allen, chairman of the AAHPER Honor 
Award Committee, who announced the six award recipients 
and read their citations. AAHPER President Minnie L. Lynn, 
right, presented the award certificates. Shown in the picture 
at the right, above, is Elizabeth McHose, center, who was hon- ents: 
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the Eastern District Honor Award in Atlantic City. At the 
left is Ruth Byler, president of the Eastern District AAHPER 
and on the right is Ruth Evans, chairman of the district awards 
committee. Other Eastern District Association award recipi- 
Lillian B. Davis, Minnie L. Lynn, Grover W. Mueller. 
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Health Education Division 


The Division meeting was _ pre- 
sented in three phases: progress re- 
ports from the six Division commis- 
sions, Golden Anniversary of the 
Joint Committee (NEA-AMA), and 
pertinent school health issues result- 
ing from the Eighth National Con- 
ference on Physicians and Schools. 
Each of the commission chairmen 
gave a brief report on the progress 
of their respective commissions. 
Some of the interesting develop- 
ments now under way or being 
planned resulting from the work of 
these groups are as follows: 

(1) A philosophy of health edu- 
cation from which can be developed 
a platform of guiding principles for 
schoo! health education. (2) A series 
of workshops on research design and 
development for college health edu- 
cators in the field of school health. 
(3) Strengthening the preparation 
of college health educators through 
inservice institutes and seminars on 
the new knowledge in the health 
fields. (4) Development of a defini- 
tive statement on the school health 
education curriculum to guide local 
schools and to interpret health edu- 
cation to the public. (5) Establish- 
ment of a clearing house and coordi- 
nation procedure to produce and 
maintain effective school health re- 
lationships among’ the various groups 
working in the*-field such.-as 
AAHPER, APHA, ASHA, and 
others. (6) Bring abont ‘the recog- 
nition of the field of school health 
education through appropriate ac- 
creditation of those schools with 
quality teacher preparation pro- 
grams, 

Ruth ABERNATHY, a member of 
the Joint Committee (NEA-AMA) 
on Health Problems in Education, 
briefly reviewed its 50-year history 
in dealing with school health prob- 
lems. In response, two school ad- 
ministrators, Morris Hampura of 
Hempstead, New York, and Grorae 
W. Meyer, Ocean City, New Jersey, 
discussed current problems of school 
health. Key problems mentioned by 
the administrators included the lack 
of communication between the pri- 
vate physician and the school, the 


‘need to have more physical examina- 
- tions by the private physician, the 


danger of ‘‘too much pressure’’ on 
pupils to achieve in academic areas 
beyond reasonable expectations; the 
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increasing emphasis on junior high 
school athletics, and the effects of 
false and misleading advertising 
about health products. 

As physician and edueator, Carl 
Shultz, of the U. S. Public Health 
Service and the Office of Education, 
reviewed the values gained from the 
past eight National Conferences on 
Physicians. and Schools. Improved 
communication and understanding 
between physician, educator, and 
agency personnel have meant greater 
cooperation in sehool-community 
health programs. The role of the 
iurse, the importance of teacher ob- 
servation, and better understanding 
of health education and physical 
education represent important bene 
fits gained. 


Secondary School Health Education 
Section. Miron S. Parker, U.S 
Public Health Service, pointed out 
that the spectacular drop in syphilis 
and gonorrhea cases of a decade ago 
has been reversed and both diseases 
are now on the increase. Experi- 
ences with military personnel strong- 
lv support the value of venereal dis 
ease education as a control measure. 
Any satisfactory solution to this 
problem must include general public 
understanding, accompanied by ade- 
quate programs of instruction on 
venereal disease in the junior and 
senior high schools. Curriculum 
planners should note that several 
studies reveal up to 80 percent of 
those affected have not graduated 
from high school. _Venereal disease 
education can be more effectivelv 
presented as a part of another 
course, such as health education. The 
film Innocent Party was presented 
for review and discussion as an edu- 
cational aid in this area. 

A panel of experts reacting made 
the following points: (1) The grow- 
ing problem of venereal disease calls 
for a more active role on the part of 
schools if prevention is’ to be 
achieved. (2) Educators are cau- 
tioned in drawing conelusions as to 
the cause of the teenage venereal 
diseases. Some authorities feel that 
this is a manifestation of a still 
larger problem. (3) Before using 
any film for venereal disease instruc- 
tion, the cultural and social values 
expressed by the film should be care- 
fully evaluated in relation to the in- 
tended audience. (4) There is need 


for a sounder research basis for cur- 
riculum development venereal 
disease education. 


School and College Health Services 
Section. Two papers were presented 
on the research and development of 
new instruments for evaluating 
school health services. One was de- 
veloped for elementary and second- 
ary schools by Ray Watters, Brig- 
ham Young University; one was a 
college instrument prepared — by 
Ropert Kirk, Grambline College. 
An objective score card technique is 
used to evaluate elementary and 
secondary school health service pro- 
crams. Standards relating to seven 
broad categories of health services 
were developed and given a numer 
ical value for objective evaluation of 
various program facets. Speaking 


on the ‘Psychological Aspects of 
Health Servieces,’’ Leste IRwIN, 
Boston University, stated that school 
health services of the past and to a 
large extent the present, emphasize 
the physical health considerations. 
Health services of the future must 
be directed to those problems arising 
out of psychological factors if the 
school is to fully conserve, protect, 
and improve the health of pupils 


Elementary School Health Education 
Section. In a panel discussion on 
problem areas, HELEN MANLEY of 
fered guidelines for teaching family 
life education at the elementary 
level. Children want and need this 
instruction and the majority of par 
ents want it also. Teachers and ad 
ministrators should take the lead in 
including family life education as a 
part of the total curriculum. Mary 
SPENCER, Malden, Massachusetts, 
questioned the appropriateness of 
teaching about social hygiene and 
the pros and cons of using alcohol 
and tobacco, at the elementary school 
level. She pointed out that ignor- 
ance is seldom the cause of student 
problems in this area; instead there 
are other powerful social forces mo 
tivating behavior. JAmMEs HUM 
PHREY, University of Maryland, dis 
cussed content for teaching about 
aleohol and tobacco as revealed by 
an analysis of curriculums, text- 
books, and _ periodical literature. 


These sources suggest no direet 
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teaching about alcohol and tobacco 
until the intermediate grades. The 
mass media propaganda presenting 
the favorable aspects of alcohol and 
tobacco may offset effects of teach- 


ng. 


Community Health Education Section. 
The purpose, development, and val- 
ues of the school-community health 
workshop held for 17 years at Indi- 
ana University were discussed. The 
workshop sponsored jointly by the 
Indiana State Board of Health, In- 
diana State Board of Instruction 
and Indiana University began with 
no cooperating agencies and _ has 
steadily grown to 15 cooperating 
agencies, in 1960. Donaup Lupwia, 
Indiana University, summarized the 
systematic evaluation of the work- 
shop based on responses of 454 past 
participants. Principal values of the 
workshop included awareness of 
health materials and an awareness 
of the role of community agencies in 
school health, increased health 
knowledge, and increased emphasis 
on health instruction in schools. The 
createst single effect was the change 
in attitude toward health. 

Curtis R. Emery, University of 
Arkansas, reported on the recent 
successes of a series of school health 
conferences in Arkansas. The use 
of physicians in an address challeng- 
ing health education in schools was 
a key factor in stimulating confer- 
ence interest. Persons attending 
were given maximum participation 
opportunity and then encouraged to 
vo back home and improve the health 
curriculum. The results were grati- 
fying; there is a renewed interest 
and activity in health education in 
the Arkansas schools. 


College Health Education Section. 
Frep Hers, AMA, introduced a dis- 
‘ussion on how to teach such con- 
roversial issues as those involved in 
ilecohol and narcotics education. His 
iddress appears on pages 19-20 of 
this issue. 

Morey R. Freutps, New York Uni- 
versity, speaking on alcohol educa- 
ion, stated that changing societal 
vatterns have moved us from the 
concept that drinking is evil to the 
acceptance of social drinking as a 
part of our daily experience. Mass 
media, playing on hidden but power- 
ful drives, are having a significant 
effect on the acceptance of alcoholic 
beverages; instead of buying the 
beverage, the individual is buying 
conviviality, relaxation, and social 
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prestige. The speaker cautioned the 
teacher against forcing his feelings 
and ideas on the student, who must 
be guided toward intelligent deci- 
sions. 

Justus J. Scnirreres, Health 
Edueation Council, Livingston, Nev 
Jersey, avowed that there is no con 
troversy over whether or not one 
should take narcotic drugs (medical 
purposes included The controver- 
sial area is not so much with nar- 
cotic education but with narcotic 
control. The British hold that this 
is a medical problem, that addicts 
should be treated as sick people and 
placed under medical supervision. 
In the United States, the manage- 
ment of the narcotic problem is rou- 
tinely a matter of criminal investi- 
gation and police control. 


Health and Safety Education Division 
Luncheon. Featured at this year’s 
luncheon was JAMES E. Russe, 
secretary, Educational Policies Com- 
mission, and ELSA SCHNEIDER, spe- 
cialist in health and physical educa- 
tion, U. S. Office of Education. 

In his address, ‘‘ The Central Pur- 
pose of American Education,’’ Dr. 
Russell pointed out that ‘* Health... 
depends upon a reasoned awareness 
of the value of mental and physical 
fitness and of the means by which it 
may be developed and maintained. 
itness is not merely a function of 
living and acting; it requires that 
the individual understand the con- 
nection among health, nutrition, ac- 
tivity, and environment, and _ that 
he take action to improve his mental 
and physical condition.”’ 

Miss Schneider reported on a 
world-wide survey of school health 
conducted by WCOTP. Schools the 
world over face a common problem 

shortages both in terms of profes- 
sionally trained personnel and in 
school construction. Despite the diffi- 
culty, the following accomplishments 
are reported: school health services 
have improved, school feeding pro- 
grams have greatly improved child 
health, health teaching has favorably 
influenced home and community 
health, and there are many coopera- 
tive efforts among various groups 
wncerned with health of the school 
age child. ‘‘There must be health 
education for all children from nur- 
sery school upwards.’’ This, the 
first of the resolutions adopted by 
the WCOTP World Assembly in 
Amsterdam, reveals the importance 
attached to health education. 


About the Cover 


On the covers of this convention 
report are pictured some of the spe- 
cial events at the 76th Anniversary 
Convention of the AAHPER. On the 
front cover, from top to bottom are 
shown the following: Elena Sliep- 
cevich, left, presents a plaque to 
NEA President Clarice Klein, on the 
occasion of the 50th Anniversary of 
the NEA-AMA Joint Committee on 
Health "Problems in Edueation, as 
Fred V. Hein, representing the AMA 
looks on; AAHPER President Min 
nie L. Lynn turns over the gavel to 
the incoming president, Arthur 8S. 
Daniels; Carl <A. Troester, Jr., 
AAHPER executive secretary-treas- 
urer, presents his annual report; 
Abram Leon Sachar, president of 
Brandeis University, was featured 
speaker at the Third General Ses 
sion ; officers of the Physical Eduea- 
tion Division were introduced at the 
division meeting; colorful flags 
brightened the hall in which the 
AAHPER Representative Assembly 
met. 

On the back cover, top to bottom. 
are shown a panel at one of the 
DGWS meetings; AAHPER Presi- 
dent Lynn gives the annual report 
of the vear’s activities (see page 72 
conventioneers talking in the Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall lobby are caught 
by our roving cameraman; Reecrea- 
tion Division members of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly study a motion 
before voting; AAHPER’s display 
of publications is explained toa busy 
visitor to the exhibit area; platform 
guests heard the R. Tait McKenzie 
Lecture delivered by Margaret Lan- 
tis (published on pages 73-75) ; Ruth 
Byler, president of the Eastern Dis- 
trict AAHPER, which held its meet- 
ing jointly with the national, pre- 
sented a District Honor Award to 
Grover W. Mueller, as Ruth Evans, 
chairman of the district’s award 
committee, congratulates him; deep 
thought at the Representative <As- 
sembly meeting; tellers count the 
votes for motions and elections at the 
annual business meeting ; Safety Ed 
ucation Division officers are platform 
guests at a Division session. 
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Physical Education Division 


History and Philosophy Section. The 
program topic for this section was 
‘‘What Direction Physical Educa- 
tion?’’ Roger Burke, Occidental 
College, spoke first on ‘‘ Pragmatism 
and Physical Education.’’ DELBERT 
OBERTEUFFER, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, had as his topic ‘‘Idealism and 
Physical Edueation.’’ Leona HOL- 
BROOK, Brigham Young University, 
spoke on ‘‘Realism and Physical 
Education.” Each speaker outlined 
the basic premises of a system of 
philosophy and discussed the impli- 
eations for aims and objectives, for 
an understanding of the learner, for 
the curriculum, and for teaching in 
physical education. D. B. Van 
DALEN, University of Pittsburgh, 
then refocused on each topic, sug- 
gesting briefly the differences re- 
sulting if one system of philosophy 
or another were adopted. 

The three papers and the sum- 
mary underlined the inconsistencies 
resulting when “a smorgasbord of 
concepts selected at whim from the 
various schools’’ is a guideline for 
physical education. If, with the 
idealist, the student is viewed as a 
‘‘mind, personality or soul’’ re- 
sponding to his environment, then 
the pragmatist emphasis on problem 
solving where the ‘‘good’’ lies in the 


successful process rather than in the . 


absolute value of the solution, be- 
eomes irrelevant. Or, if the curricu- 
lum is organized for the transmis- 
sion and mastery of scientifically de- 
termined content, as the realist 
would have it, then the fine personal 
example of the teacher, so impor- 
tant to the idealist, becomes unes- 
sential. 


Elementary Physical Education Section. 
Lucite LINDEBERG, Queens College, 
spoke on the topic ‘‘ Developing 
Deeper Awareness.’’ The technolo- 
gical advances in the field of science 
focus attention upon the changing 


pattern of life and its effect on es-. 


tablished concepts and values. There 
is a need to evaluate change in 
terms of its meaning to the child. 
Opportunities must be provided the 
child to develop awareness of his 
potential. We must not only awaken 
interest in the future but maintain 
pride and understanding of our her- 
itage. ‘‘In this age of technology 
we have too many people who are 
going through life watching the feet 
of others, picking up the rhythm of 
others.’’ There should be more talk- 
ing and self-analysis in education, 
to help children develop their own 
values, their own goals. We have a 
responsibility in the elementary sys- 
tem to develop creativity by evoking 
the thinking responses of the child. 
Activities, skills, and knowledges 
must be used; they cannot be stored. 
It is through a sharing of ideas that 
judgment and heightened sensitivi- 
ty are developed in the child. We 
must work to bring out full aware- 
ness, the full potential of each boy 
and girl. Outcomes of a program, 
based on the democratic process, will 
include an emerging and effective 
set of standards, skills, and knowl- 
edge and the ability for making deci- 
sions. 


Junior High School Physical Education 
Section. MattHew P. Garrney, sen- 
ior associate with James B. Conant 
on a Study of the American High 
School delivered an address on “Mo- 


tivating Excellence in Junior High 
School Physical Edueation.’’ The 
opportunities are many. Some of 
the pupils’ aspects are to learn and 
like working with groups, learn to 
accept responsibilities of being lead. 
ers and followers, understand that 
taking part is important and that 
being a star is not always accom. 
plished, and to realize that having 
fun does not depend upon the high 
competitive structure of high schoo] 
or college. Some of the teacher’s as- 
pects are to motivate the enjoyment 
of sports, offer informal guidance 
based upon the importance of what 
children do, help children of this 
age to understand adults and par. 
ents, promote standards of cleanli- 
ness and health, and to furnish ex- 
amples of ways in which to be a lady 
or a gentleman. 

Some of the dangers and difficul 
ties cited included that of exploiting 
children through interschool rivalry 
and the need to control sports and 
their competitive elements. There is 
a tendency to want to imitate senior 
high schools and their programs 
There are difficulties with the carry- 
ing out of a sports program with 
children of the same age but with 
different development. There is the 
danger of whipping up excitement 
that children do not really feel. Phys- 
ical education should be not thought 
of as separate but should be related 
to other parts of the program. The 
physical education class should be 
organized so that everyone is in- 
volved. A wide variety of skills 
should be offered the year around 
Coeducational classes, especially in 
dancing, should be offered but not of 


In attendance at the meeting 
of the Physical Education 
Division Executive Couneil 
were, standing l. to r., Glenn 
Arnett, Barbra Holland, 
Aileen Fisk, Roswell Mer- 
rick; seated |. to r., E. C. 
Davis, Laura Huelster, Doris 
Hutchinson, Ralph Johnson, 
Ben Miller, Rachel Bryant, 
Lloyd Messersmith, Mary 
Pilgrim, Monty Esslinger. 
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too long duration. One major prob- 
lem for groups to work out together 
is how the schools, agencies, home 
and church can stop taking up every 
free moment of children. 


Senior High School Physical Education 
Section. Three papers were presented 
on the topic ‘‘Pursuit of Excellence 
—Projecting the Curriculum into 
the School Situation.’’ RutTH ABER- 
NATHY, University of California at 
Los Angeles, listed the “Roadblocks 
that Interfere with Excellence.” 
These included the purpose “detour,” 
the curriculum “squeeze,” the or- 
ganizational “merge” of classes, the 
program ‘ditch’ and “bumps” and 
“missing bridges,’’ and the ‘‘maxi- 
mum load’’ anticipated. 

The ‘Situations Causing Road- 
blocks’’ were presented by RuBIN B. 
‘*Jack’’ Frost, Springfield College. 
The lack of agreement on aims and 
objectives causes roadblocks among 
physical educators and consequently 
with colleagues in other areas of edu- 
cation, school boards, parents, and 
community citizens. The curriculum 
squeeze with its struggle for the time 
of the pupils concerned continues. 
There is a tendency for modern in- 
tellectualism to resemble mediaeval 
scholasticism in its contempt for the 
physical. The organizational road- 
block is supported by classes which 
are too large, classes with too heter- 
egeneous a group, and classes which 
are scheduled around the academic 
structure. The program roadblocks 
tend to come from the concept that 
physical education is synonymous 
with popular forms of sports and 
games. The maximum load which is 
anticipated was interpreted as a 
eall for evaluation. 

Ciype E. Cote, New York State 
Education Department, spoke on 
“Removal of Roadblocks.’’ If we 
are to fulfill our responsibilities and 
remove existing roadblocks we must 
develop a curriculum which is based 
upon the interests and needs of the 
pupils. The unique purposes of 
physical education and those which 
are common both to physical educa- 
tion and other disciplines must be 
determined. Provision must be made 
for educational experiences and for 
articulation between the various 
levels of instruction. Written direc- 
tions for instructions should be de- 
veloped. A testing program should 
measure the status and growth of 
each pupil in terms of the curricu- 
lum purposes. Quality supervision 
and in service education are essen- 
tial. Appropriate classification of all 
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pupils for instruction must be de- 
termined. Cumulative records are 
needed. The business administration 
of physical education must evaluate 
the per pupil cost for the entire 
physical education program. It is 


necessary to design, implement, 
schedule, and supervise facilities 
adequate for each program in physi- 
cal education. In public relations we 
must structure and implement a 
program that utilizes every appro- 
priate media. An annual calendar 
serves to guide a team endeavor. 
Through administrative and super- 
visional leadership we must coordi- 
nate physical education with all 
other areas of the curriculum and 
provide technical knowledge and 
directions for teachers and adminis- 
trators. 


College Physical Education Section. The 
program topic for this section was 
‘‘Appraisal of the College Physical 
Education Program.’’ A panel of 
three spoke on this topic and LEONA 
Brigham Young Univer- 
sity, served as summarizer. 

Rutn M. Apams, Douglass Col- 
lege, Rutgers University, spoke on 
“The Place of Physical Education 
in the Total Program.’’ The ecur- 
rent college program of physical 
education should function above all 
else to foster in students a real en- 
joyment of physical activity. The 
necessary skills for such enjoyment 
should be cultivated in those sports 
and activities which the students are 
likely to participate in after gradu- 
ation. In order to make physical 
activity appealing to students, sec- 
tions should be established accord- 
ing to ability and experience, incli- 
nation and desire; and as a corollary 
all facilities for such recreationally 
directed physical activity should be 
available for voluntary use through- 
out the day and into the early even- 
ing. Required physical education 
is probably necessary for at least one 
year of the student’s college career, 
although the need for that year 
being the first one is not necessarily 
erystal clear. 

“The Faculty” was the topic on 
which PaLMER, Alabama 
College, Montevallo, spoke. The six 
essentials of faculty excellence are 
ability to cope with and participate 
constructively in change; empathy 
—a feeling for feeling of others; 
ability to anticipate and to act de- 
cisively ; willingness to accept and 
discharge responsibilities; personal 
soundness, wisdom and courage in 
dealing with problems, and ability 


to cope with multi-demands made 
upon themselves. His paper will be 
published in full in an early issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

Donna MAE MILLER, University of 
Arizona, sent a paper to be read in 
her absence entitled ‘‘The Service 
Program.’’ The program content 
should be on the college level. Pro- 
ficiencies in basic movement and be- 
havior areas should become part of 
our consideration. Physical educa- 
tion needs to make itself known to 
its customers and to its public for its 
process. Physical education is not 
athletics that failed to succeed. The 
person who teaches needs clear pro- 
fessional and personal objectives. 
For his students he must plan and 
evaluate with both breadth and 
depth. For himself he must learn, 
live, and teach in the same dimen- 
sions in which he expects to direct 
others. 

‘“‘The Problems of Publie Rela- 
tions” were assigned to E. C. Davis, 
University of Southern California. 
Our good intentions or our good 
professional relations may cause us 
to overlook some opportunities in 
public relations, and we may then 
ultimately lose our long-term and 
best opportunities for professional 
excellence. We have seven problems: 
blind we may be to the best things 
we can do and how we can let our 
students and public know about 
them; slow we may be to open the 
door to our colleagues and adminis- 
trators; skilled we need to be in all 
of our personal and professional rep- 
resentations of ourselves and our 
program; knowing and technically 
trained should be those we select to 
officially serve as public relation ap- 
pointees; analytically we must ap- 
proach our many publics, employing 
the best abilities of staff members 
for specific situations; building we 
can do better than defending or 
ameliorating; and planning continu- 
ally we must do through operating 
effectively, evaluating, keeping rec- 
ords and reporting. To have good 
public relations we need to know the 
best ways to assure their existence. 
We must recognize the ways to pub- 
lic relations through solution of the 
solvable problems. 


Adapted Physical Education Section. 
The program for this section in- 
cluded a demonstration, a paper, 
and a film. 
JOSEPHINE CHRISTALDI, of the School 
District of Philadelphia, presented 
a demonstration of activities in 
Continued on page 95) 
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Recreation Division 


Under the auspices of the Recrea- 
tion “Division and the American 
Academy of Physical Education, the 
R. Tait MeKenzie Memorial Lecture 
was presented by MarGaret LANTIS, 
anthropologist from the U. S. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. Excerpts from her lively 
talk, entitled “The Wholeness of 
American Behavior,” are published 
on pages 73-75. 

At the joint meeting of all the 
Recreation Division sections, the 
principal speaker was JAy B. Nasu, 
who spoke on the question, “Wo Is 
Edueated?” He emphasized the im- 
portance of doing something well as 
a prelude to achieving dignity, stat- 
ine “that if it were desired to reduce 
a man to nothing, then reduce his 
work to uselessness.” The average 
workman has need for a realization 
of the significance of his contribu- 
tion to society more than for fringe 
benefits and higher pay. 

Recreation is a qualitative force 
through which excellence is sought ; 
not just re-creation, recuperation, 
and rest. “It is doing what one 
wants to do at one’s own pace even_ 
though it may be exhausting due to 
edrenalization.” Dr. Nash thereupon 
stated that delinquency and play are 
close to each other, with challenge, 
thrill, uncertainty, and adventure as 
basic ingredients. It is when these 
forces get out of bounds or when 
adult influences exert a warped con- 
trol that difficulty is encountered. 


His closing reminder was that we 


are all charged to reach high; if we 


miss it In our work, then we must 
strive for it in recreation. 


Industrial Recreation Section. Topic 
for the meeting was “Employee Re- 
creation and Its Relationships with 
the Community.” JosepH Rimany, 
Jr., of the Waterbury, Connecticut, 
Industrial Recreation Association— 
YMCA, gave a detailed outline of 
the plan in operation in Waterbury. 
Operations are kept in flexible; 
financial support is based on the 
number of members of a participat- 
ing company ; opportunities are pro- 
vided for leadership and for recog- 
nition to individual workers. CHar- 
LES CUNNINGHAM, U.S. Department 
of Agriculture Welfare and Recrea- 
tion Association, reflected the prac- 
tices of a big single-agency employee 
group of 11,000 employees. He spoke 
about the need for knowing the 
people to be served, the facilities 
available, the leadership to be uti- 
lized, the financial structure to sup- 
port the program, and how best to 
keep the public informed so as to 
assure a maximum degree of partici- 
pation. 


Voluntary and Youth Serving Agencies 
Section. CLARENCE T. Moser, Central 
Atlantic Area YMCA, presented a 
program plan titled “Goals in Fit- 
ness for Living,’a project for boys 
in grades 3-6. The expressed purpose 


Pictured if the Recreation Division Executive Council meeting are, seated to 
H. Dan Corbin, Maryhelen Vannier, Jackson M. Anderson, Adelle Carlson, and 


Winifred J. Colten: standing 1. to E. 


Sidmey P. File Some members were not 
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Dana Caulking. 


Thomas J. Clark. and 


present at the time of this picture, 


of the project was to “assemble, 
amend, apply, evaluate, refine, and 
publish progressive program units 
for physical development and _ skill 
training for boys in grade levels 3, 
4. 5, and 6 in organized club groups 

with a minimum of equipment 
; and with special attention to 
YMCA goals.” Leaders encouraged 
adventure and experimentation 
within the bounds of safety. The 
Section then divided into two work 
groups for discussion, criticism, and 
evaluation of the proposed program. 


Recreational Therapy Section. Mevct- 
ing “new needs and developments in 
recreation for the ill and handicap- 
ped” was discussed by BEaTRICE 
Hint, National Recreation Associa 
tion. She pointed out that one out of 
seven chronically ill receive no re- 
creational activities at the present. 
Communities need counsel in this 
area so as to coordinate activities 
for the handicapped. While the 
handicapped can go to school, they 
cannot always participate in recrea- 
tion activities, and there is need for 
special activity centers for the sever- 
ely handicapped. Morton THuomp- 
son noted our increasing numbers 
of over 65-year olds emphasize the 
need for teaching recreational skills 
at all levels and especially for the 
aging. The number of nursing homes 
is currently 31,000, and the need for 
recreational leadership in this area 
alone is mounting, 

Hersert LukasnoK, Montifiore 
Hospital, New York City, spoke on 
“The Role of Recreation in the So- 
cial Readjustment of the Patient to 
the Hospital and to the Community.” 
Care of the long-term patient is the 
most important single problem. Also, 
paramedical services must be coordi- 
nated in such a way as to be appro- 
priate for the patient while he is in 
the hospital and to prepare him for 
his future disposition. The speaker 
visualized a recreation program de- 
signed to make the patient’s stay as 
pleasant as possible and, more im 
portant, to prepare him in the best 
possible way for resuming his life 
in the community 


School Recreation Section. 
M. Anperson, AAHPER staff, spoke 


of the important future meetings, 
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including the Mott Foundation’s 
School Recreation Conference sched- 
uled at Flint, Michigan. WarGo 
of Flint gave a description of the 
program being conducted there. He 
remarked on the problems involving 


the four “I’s’—inertia, ignorance, 
indifference, and intolerance—pro- 
nouneing that the solution is to be 
found in interest, involvement, and 
information. JoHN BENPFER, prin- 
cipal, Munsey Park School, Manhas- 
set, New York, recognized that con- 
viction, a sound philosophy, a vivid 
imagination, and awareness of needs 
are qualities that the successful re- 
creation program must possess ; peri- 
odie self-appraisal is the best means 
of uplifting the program. 

“Graduates Who Make the Grade” 
was the subject handled by JAMEs 
G. Mason, Ohio City University, 
Athens. The aims, purposes, and 
techniques of public edueation on 
the one hand and of public reerea- 
tion on the other are rapidly coming 
closer together. School facilities 
should be utilized to edueate for 
worthy use of leisure and made 
available for all-age community-wide 
recreational use. The sine qua non is 
a progressive type of leadership 
within the educational administra- 
tion. 


Recreation in Religious Organizations 
Section. A panel discussed the high- 
lights of the White House Con- 
ference. THeLMA Bisnop, Michigan 
State University, noted that families 
are turning to churches and other 
agencies to teach them skills of 
“growing up.’ Strains not 
poverty were found to be a major 
cause of family pressures. In con- 
sidering “The Role of the Child,” 
Harotp K. Jack, Temple Univer- 
sity, raised the questions: “What 
can church or related agencies give 
toa child?” as well as “What can the 
child give to the church?” He point- 
ed out that the church affords fam- 
ily groups the opportunity to get 
together by way of family recreation 
programs. JANE Morr, Smith Col 
lege, sensed the need for churches to 
band together and organize a “Di- 
rected Child-Family Program.” Fa 
cilities, personnel, and volunteers 
were recognized as essential toward 
this end. “The Place of the Golden 
Age Conference” in the scheme of 
things was covered by Jackson M. 
Anperson, AATIPER staff. The ef 
fective use of leisure time rests with 
the golden agers themselves. There- 
fore, community organizations and 
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churches must help to prepare the 
senior citizen through effective plan- 
ning via pre-service and in-service 
training. Retired recreation leaders 
can assist professional personnel with 
emphasis to be placed on how to be 
important rather than merely keep- 
ing busy. A second panel discussion 
concerned itself with “Selling Goals 
and Evaluating Results.”. WAYNE 
NicHots spoke of the hospital volun- 
teer and his relationships with the 
professionals. He mentioned that the 
doctors determine how much hospi- 
talization the patient requires and 
how much of community life (fam- 
ily, friends, co-workers) can the 
patient take? MARYHELEN VANNIER 
emphasized that we need to work 
with people as though they were 
going on a trip, keeping in mind 
the following: Why do we want to 
20, Where do we want to go, and 
when we get home to determine 
what we got out of the trip. WrIn1- 
FRED COLTON expressed two evalua- 
tive goals in programing: long-range 
clubs with outside interests and 
short-range where the individual has 
an opportunity to do self-testing. 
GEORGE SeEEDHOUSE asserted that 
church-centered and community co- 
operative programs are both essen- 
tial. He believes that interchurch 
groups of smaller congregations are 
making a great contribution by 
combining personnel, facilities, ete., 
as are the larger ones. MAE IpprIns 
handled the topic “What's New in 
Church Recreation.” She stated that 
results of a nation-wide survey show 
that (1) most denominations possess 
a church recreation organization, 
2) many depend on volunteer assis- 
tance at the local level, (3) most 
show a need for trained leaders, (4 
most attempt to improve programs 
for all ages, (5) most show need 
for books and other publications, 
6) most have national headquarters 
and many conduct national confer- 
ences, workshops, clinies, and labora- 
tory programs, and (7) many lack 
know-how on recreation planning 
but succeed in alerting interested 
experts for assistance. A ten-minute 
film entitled “Let’s Plan A Party” 
Was shown. 


Public Recreation Section. Vincent L 
Ler, City Parks and Reereation, 
Cortland, New York, dealt with 
“Consolidation of School and Muni 
cipal Forces for Improved Reerea 
tional and Leisure Time Opportuni- 
ties,” based on the concept that rec- 
reation is of and for all. He stressed 


the need for a master plan with 
the evaluation of standards and their 
use in the community. He ealled for 
cooperation between schools and com- 
munity to broaden programs and 
curtail costs. JosppH Mappen, Hicks- 
ville, New York, Publie Schools, 
gave practical advice about the local 
school district’s responsibility to 
develop an adequate and effective 
community program. Establishment 
of a sound philosophy and: policies 
is basic. Recreation should steer clear 
of being used as an instructional 
arm of the school system. The power 
structure of organizations concerned 
with recreation should be reckoned 
with, and the group was alerted not 
to compete with successful volun- 
tary programs. 

EpitH Batu, New York Univer- 
sity, outlined five major areas for 
evaluation of recreation programs: 
planning and organization, facilities, 
administration or operation, person- 
nel, and program. Quantitative 
evaluation is the most frequently 
used though it is limited in value. 
Qualitative evaluation involves an 
analysis of participants’ experiences, 
but this kind of measurement is 
vital if recreation is to advance. 

If. Doveias Sessoms, University 
of North Carolina, was concerned 
that research in recreation has been 
chiefly library work, field surveys, 
or descriptive narration rather than 
experimental research. Unless the 
field does its own research it will be- 
come a field of technicians rather 
than specialists. Quality of research 
is generally low because too few 
know research techniques. Among 
the suggestions for future research 
are the following: develop a body of 
theory, prepare research people, get 
out of the library and survey field, 
acquire funds for research, and 
achieve better cooperation between 
researchers and practitioners. 


The schools have a responsibility 
to ensure creative rather than de 
structive use of the new leisure 
time which marks the second halt 
of the twentieth century. AAH 
PER’s new yearbook Leisure ‘and 
the Schools, will serve as a text 
book to euide prospective teachers 
into an understanding of this re- 
sponsibility ind of the most effee- 
tive ways to fulfill it. It will also 
serve as a reference for adminis- 
trators and recreation leaders. The 
192 page book is available for 


$3.75 from AAHPER, 1201 16th 


St.. N.W., Washington-6, D. C. 
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Men’s Athletics Division 


The Executive Committee of the 
Men’s Athletics Division had two 
meetings during which plans were 
considered for such projects as a 
conference on administration of sec- 
ondary school athletics; athletic 
coverage in the JouRNAL; radio, TV, 
and press promotions, especially the 
promotion of fitness in connection 
with week-end sportcasts; new pub- 
lieations;: Division codes, structure, 
and research, and the Division’s part 
in the national Professional Prepa- 
ration Conference. 


Division Meeting. B. Hus- 
sey, deputy chief, Bureau of Educa- 
tional and Cultural Affairs, U. S. 
State Department, spoke on “The 
Role of Sports in International 
Understanding.” He said that the 
teams and sports specialists (about 
200 of these latter last year), sent 
abroad have been very successful in 
bringing a new and true image of 
America to foreign peoples. Athletics 
and coaches are good-will ambassa- 
dors who help greatly in the people- 
to-people understanding of the truth 
about America. In his opinion, sports 
are a great international medium for 
eommuniecation and friendship ; they 
teach the value of discipline, hard 
work, sportmanship, and coopera- 
tion and bring a fuller personal 
enjoyment and a greater awareness 
of citizenship responsibility and 
human understanding. 

“Tug” Wilson, president, U. S. 
Olympic Committee, and commis- 
sioner of the Big Ten spoke on “The 
Past, Present, and Future Olym- 
pies.” He stressed its international 
nature, its promotion of peace and 
international understanding, and the 
emphasis on individual rather than 


team achievement. The changing 
philosophy, the government support 
of many teams, the strong propa- 
ganda value of winning, and the 
image of national fitness created by 
Olympic success and failure are 
modern developments. Mr. Wilson 
gave evidence that each Olympic 
performance in modern times sur- 
passes the preceding, that sports are 
better throughout the world and 
competition is of higher calibre. He 
thinks our future success, as con- 
ceived by the American Olympic 
Development Committee, demands 
greater numbers and much wider 
participation, greater interest and 
impetus to prepare, better coaching 
and better techniques, and four 
years of final preparation. His inter- 
esting comments are given in full 
on pages 24-26 of this issue. 
THELMA BisHop, past chairman 
of DGWS, spoke on “Women’s Pro- 
grams and Role in the Olympies.” 
The school sports programs must 
fit the American cultural pattern for 
women, not necessarily the events 
chosen for the Olympic games. Our 
programs must be closely aligned 
with American concepts of feminin- 
ity to be readily accepted by the girl, 
her parents, school, and community. 
She did not want us to neglect the 
majority just for Olympic specializa- 
tion. However, our programs for 
girls have not produced basic fitness 
and have not stimulated the motor- 
gifted girl. They must not be copied 
after the boys’ program, but should 
stress such activities as figure skat- 
ing, swimming and diving, and ten- 
nis, but our girls must have coach- 
ing, high skill levels, and advanced, 
challenging competitive experience 
as well as shows and demonstrations. 


Athletic Administration Section. Glenn 
A. Olds, president, Springfield Col- 
lege, enumerated three major values 
from athletics: (a) disciplined 
effort—athletes, at best, make physi- 
eal fitness the initial and primary 
condition of their art; (b) excel- 
lence in the pleasure and abandon 
of play (recreation )—effort without 
recreation is early spent, does not 
replenish itself. Play, without disci- 
plined skill, is random and ultima- 
tely unrewarding; (c) excellence in 
personal and social performance— 
the self is discovered, accepted, con- 
trolled, and given, under the moral 
mandate of justice and fair play, 
seedbed of human community. 

A perversion in the pursuit of 
excellence is that “professional,” 
which originally meant one who 
serves Others through joy and witb- 
out regard to personal gain or glory, 
now means “playing for a price.” 

Ropert L. Ray, chairman, Big 
Ten Grant-in-Aid Committee, out- 
lined four major “Trends in Athletic 
Recruitment.” 1. Both policy and 
necessity have forced a concentration 
of effort in the recruitment of ath- 
letes who show high academie prom- 
ise. 2. Recruiting procedures must be 
controlled at all levels. We must be 
more stringent. 3. There is a trend 
toward national control (NCAA) 
4. There is a trend for rules and re 
gulations to become complex and 
cumbersome ; this makes the program 
of public information for students, 
parents, coaches more difficult but 
more important. 


Athletic Training Section. 
NEWELL, Purdue University, was 
moderator for speeches and a panel 
ciseussion summarized as follows. 


Standing, l. to r., are Reu- 
ben B. Frost, Herman J 
Tyrance, Victor F. Obeck, 
Everett Hebel, William E. 
Newell, Glenn Gerdes, and 
Howard A. Hobson. Seated, 
l. to r., are John D. Law- 
ther, James W. Long, Ros- 
well D. Merrick, and Wil- 
liam Harkness. 
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Athletic training is in a difficult and 
challenging development period, a 
period that will no doubt pass with 
some turbulence. In the meantime, 
there will be problems which, though 
clamoring to be solved, despair of 
solution. One solution to these “grow- 
ing pains” can be the forming of 
harmonious relationships among the 
physician, trainer, teacher, coaches, 
and administrators. The trainer must 
have the educational preparation 
and background to gain the respect 
and maintain working relationship 
with the team physician. A  well- 
trained trainer becomes as vital to 
the team physician as does the ortho- 
pedie specialist or any other special- 
ist in the areas of medicine. 


Sports Officiating Section. JoHN 
NucaTtouta, Bayside High School, 


New York, described in detail the 
characteristics and background re- 
quired to be a successful basketball 
official and the screening and train- 
ing procedures involved in the 
[AABO, of which he is president. 
Vincent De P. Newark, 
New Jersey, public schools, head of 
officials in the 1956 Olympies, spoke 
on “Evaluation of Officials.” He in- 
eluded the necessary personal quali- 
fications plus the importance of 
understanding the inter-relationship 
of philosophy and rules of sports. 
J. Surrey, Washington, 
D. C., publie relations director, 
{[AABO, discussed “International 
Officiating,” stressing particularly 
the importance of the official as an 
ambassador of good will. Interna- 
tional officials must know and under- 
stand the differences in sports rules 
and apply them intelligently. 


intramural Athletic Section. SpuRGEON 
CHerry, University of Florida, dis- 
cussed the philosophy and changing 
patterns of an intramural sports 
program. MENDELSOHN, Uni- 
versity of Louisville, presented 18 
specific suggestions for ways to inter- 
pret the intramural program to the 
students and 16 pertinent sugges- 
tions of ways to get better under- 
standing and cooperation from the 
faculty. Creurzco, University 
of Rhode Island, outlined his philos- 
yphy as to student participation in 
administration and supervision of 
an intramural sports program. W. L. 
FRANCE, Purdue University, disecus- 
sed intramural athletics as viewed 
by the head of a men’s physical edu- 
cation department. He stressed need 
for more intramurals to expand 
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amount of participation, especially 
at the elementary school level. The 
meager time allotted for physical 
education demands this strong sup- 
plement, especially if we expect fit- 
ness through quantity of and vigor 
in participation. Teachers must be 
taught specifies as well as principles 
so they can construct, organize, and 
administer an intramural program 
on a progressive scale as a con- 
tinuum from elementary school 
through the university. 


Fall Sports Section 


Football. A panel composed of JoHn 
STEIGMANN, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, RicHARD COLEMAN, Princeton 
University, THomas Torre, 
Hackensack, New Jersey, GrorGE 
BALDWIN, Englewood, New Jersey, 
and ArtHurR AGAvER, Garfield, New 
Jersey, presented various phases of 
football. Organizing a football pro- 
gram in a community places many 
demands upon those involved in the 
program. Coaches should be active 
in all types of boys club activities to 
become acquainted with the boys 
and their parents. Clinics, knothole 
clubs, and leagues of play on various 
levels were suggested as helpful in 
starting a football program. 


Soccer. Tony ANNARINO, Purdue 
University, reviewed his study re- 
garding the game method and the 
drill method of teaching soccer in 
physical education classes. He con- 
cluded that soecer skill and knowl- 
edge may be taught with a degree 
of improvement under either of the 
two methods. In terms of test econ- 
omy, a soccer skill battery consisting 
of the dribble and kick for distance 
was recommended for predicting 
soecer skill ability. George Glasgow, 
Fairleigh-Dickinson University, pre- 
sented the teaching of soccer skills 
with emphasis on varsity level. 


Winter Sports Section 


Basketball. Equipment and facilities 
were covered by GENE Hester, Penn- 
sylvania State College, Indiana, 
from the viewpoint of the basketball 
coach. He cited the code of the Na- 
tional High School Federation and 
the AAHPER, stressing that health 
and safety should be the first factors 
considered by the coach in building 
and selecting equipment and facili- 
ties for basketball. He was critical 
of the practice and policy of “hand- 
ing down” game equipment from 
squad to squad and especially from 
high school to junior high. The 


coach must adapt his program to his 
equipment and facilities in the same 
manner that he adjusts his basket- 
ball system to his material. 

H. C. “Bup” Univer- 
sity of Maryland, gave an able dis- 
cussion of defensive basketball, rated 
by the coaches present as one of the 
best in the history of the section. 
Millikan noted that the most signifi- 
cant trend in basketball defense is 
the multiple or changing types that 
teams use during each game. He 
went into detail on individual stance, 
position of hands, body and foot 
movements, and position of the 
defensive man in relation to the 
offensive man, the ball, and the goal. 


Fencing. A fencing panel, made up of 
ANDRE Devapier, U. 8. Olympic 
fencing coach, U.S. Naval Academy ; 
Irvinc DeKorr, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Costetto, New York 
University, and Jutta Jones 
LIESE, Hunter College, discussed 
current problems in fencing. Items 
covered ranged from summer work- 
shops, use of rotating consultants, 
membership in the National Fencing 
Coaches Association, fencing for 
dramatic arts, and visual aids for 
fencing to the possibility for com- 
bining movement or dance clinics 
with fencing. DeKoff capped the 
program with an excellent demon- 
stration of simple, beginning tech- 
niques. 


Gymnastics. PATTERSON named 
the lack of standardized gymnastic 
events as a major problem in college 
gymnastics. Various conferences use 
different events: some use fling 
rings, some use still rings. The num- 
ber of events in a meet should be re- 
duced, and we should follow the 
Olympic standards used on the inter- 
national level. The problem of quali- 
fied instructors is critical; there is 
a special need for skilled women’s 
gymnasti¢ instructors. 

JAMES Bosco, University of Mas. 
sachusetts, believes that the Russian 
victories in Olympic gymnastics 
have stimulated the growth of the 
sport. This has helped to improve 
international style of gymnastics in 
the United States. The sponsorship 
of an American team to the World 
Gymnastic Championships in Rome 
has indicated greater effort for world 
recognition in the sport. Six Amer- 
ican Olympians are college students 
and the bulk of future Olympians 
will come from U. S. colleges and 
universities. 

James BALEY, University of Con- 
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necticut, reported on the progress 
of the research and_ professional 
liaison committee of the National 
Association of Gymnastic Coaches 
and the National Gymnastie Clinic. 
Two research awards are presented 
in this area—the MeCloy award and 
the Nissen rebound tumbling award. 
The research committee is also con- 
cerned with international gymnas- 
ties on the elementary level as a 
prime problem for development. 

A basic problem, said CHARLES 
Jounson, Greenwich, Connecticut, 
public schools, is to educate and 
orient physical education directors 
in the publie schools. We must show 
that gymnastics can be done with a 
minimum of cost, e.g., free exercise. 
Exhibitions are an effective proce- 
dure to interpret the sport and show 
the value of gymnasties to the pub- 


lic. The conflict of sports in winter - 


presents a problem of promotion ; 
bulletin boards can help create gym- 
nastie interest, as does an attractive 
schedule. Teacher colleges must im- 
prove their instructional program in 
eymnasties. Piscoro, North- 
western State College of Louisiana, 
presented a comprehensive report on 
problems in gymnastic equipment. 


Volleyball. Witarp Rosinson of 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania, High 
School, reported on a national sur- 
vey of the status of volleyball. His 
questionnaire covered extent and 
nature of competition by both sexes. 
He reported over 2,000 interscholas- 
tic volleyball teams in the United 
States. GENE Evans, Ferrum Junior 
College, Virginia, reported on a sur- 
vey of a cross section of U. 8S. col- 
leges. He found that, for the most, 
volleyball was a physical education 
class and intramural activity; there 
is slight interest in intercollegiate 
teams, some conflict with basketball 
for facilities, and some lack of ade- 
quate teaching and coaching per- 
sonnel. W. H. Peck, covering the 
international aspects of volleyball. 
noted its greater popularity in other 
countries and in the U. S. armed 
services. He commented on the prob- 
ability that the world champion- 
ships will be held in conjunction 
with the Olympics in 1964. ALBERT 
PererseN from the Premier Ath- 
letie Products Corporation discus- 
sed indoor and outdoor floors, nets 
and net tension, balls, volleyball 
standards, “floating floors,” and 
lighting. AL BANMILLER, Region 3 
chairman, U. S. Volleyball Associa- 
tion, explained about officiating tests. 
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Wrestling, T. WILLIAMS, 
Roselle Park, N. J., High School, 
discussed six problems in high school 
wrestling: excessive weight reduc- 
tion, facilities, public relations, 
qualified coaching, officiating, and 
provision of competition for further 
wrestling after high school and col- 
lege. Dick WArtTE, Columbia Univer- 
sity, discussed the replies to ques- 
tionaire from 14 conferences. In 
order of their importance, the most 
pertinent problems in wrestling are 
need to educate administrators as to 
values of wrestling in the program, 
need for more and better qualified 
officials, attracting adequate pub- 
licity, excessive weight reduction, 
the need to qualify for the national 
tourney, combating the unfavorable 
impression of wrestling given to the 
public by professional wrestling, 
differences in college and interna- 
tional wrestling. 

Ray Swartz, U. 8S. Naval Aecad- 
emy, discussed the recent rule chan- 
ves in international wrestling and 
suggested that college rules be made 
more like those used in the interna- 
tional style. Ray Sparks, Spring- 
field College, briefly mentioned 
equipment needs for wrestling: 
uniforms, protection gear, mats, 
and conditioning equipment. The 
criteria for selection of equipment 
should be “How does it wear and 
how does it look.” 


Spring Sports Section 

Baseball. “Bicair’” Munn, Michigan 
State University, showed a color film 
of the 1960 World Series. J. O. 
CHRISTIAN, University of Connecti- 
cut, presented a masterful paper on 
variations in defensive baseball. 
Among the situations for which he 
presented appropriate defense were : 
Defense against sacrifice with run- 
ners on first and second base—he 
gave standard procedure then added 
a variation to cover bunt down 
third base line hard enough to pass 
the pitcher—Runners on first and 
third with one out—He presented 
first the standard of the second 
baseman moving 21, feet inside sec- 
ond on the throw to prevent the man 
on third from stealing home, but 
stepping back to tag runner if man 
from third makes no attempt to 
steal. His variation was to have 
pitcher signal place of throw instead 
of having catcher decide how far 
man was off third base. 


Golf. CuHartes Erickson, University 
of North Carolina, reported that in 


1930 seven colleges had golf courses ; 
today more than 200 have them for 
student and faculty play. During 
this period there has been a marked 
increase in play. In the last 10 years 
alone, the number of women players 
has increased 40 percent. On an 18- 
hole course, about 140 persons can 
be handled at any one time. On a 
busy day, the total may be from 
300-350 persons. Today it costs about 
$30,000 per year to operate a golf 
course. The cost of the greens keeper 
is the major expense. For instrue- 
tion, ¢lasses no larger than 24 are 
recommended. Rules and etiquette 
are taught early; the class should be 
taken through a full round before 
training is complete to emphasize 
the rules and regulations and eti- 
quette. It was noted that more 
people are willing to contribute to 
golf thany any other sport 


Tennis. Joun Henprix, Ohio State 
University, explained how tennis 
can be taught on a gymnasium floor. 
Points made include the following : 
Much movement (ball, racquet, and 
person) can be reduced to give 
greater chance for success. Tests of 
skill include a modified version of 
the Dyer Backboard Test and a 
bullseye test, using the ball throw- 
ing machine, to record ability to hit 
ball to a given spot on the court. 
Tests provide good motivation for 
stroke production and form. Calis- 
thenie drills are used to inerease 
flexibility, especially for the hips. 
Track. LArry Snyper, Ohio State 
University, reviewed past Olympics 
records in track and pointed out 
that the United States has been win- 
ning because the other countries 
were poorer. Now more countries 
have expanded and intensified their 
efforts so that competition is keener. 

Snyder deseribed the handling 
and training of the Olympic track 
and field team from the time of the 
final trials until competition in 
tome. Each of the athletes continued 
to train using the same methods that 
had earried him to success in the 
trials. Improvements in performance 
are to be marked, particularly in 
the distance events. The shorter dis- 
tances are going to be more difficult 
to improve. It was pointed out that 
there are few good starters in this 
country and that considerable work 
is needed in this area. To compete 
successfully in future games, we 
must be better. A committee, headed 
by Tom Hamilton, has been formed 
to improve our performances. 
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ANNE Fixuayson, Kalamazoo 
Public Schools, division chairman, 
reported briefly on the ‘‘ Conference 
on Physical Fitness of Youth’’ of 
February 21, 1961, called by Presi- 
dent Kennedy. Laura HvUELSTER, 
University of Illinois (chairman- 
elect of Physical Education Divi- 
sion), suggested the following ‘* New 
Directions to Quality Teaching of 
Sports”: purposeful goals are what 
direct quality teaching and learn- 
ing; concentration upon a voluntary 
preparatory mental phase; indepen- 
dent practice with degree of progress 
consciously noted; mental practice, 
which sharpens perceptual ability 
Actually, these are directions whic} 
have been used, probably intuitively 
by good teachers for many years. 

Artuur §S. Daniets, AAHPER 
preside nt-elect, presented a report of 
a proposal for a national curriculum 
project; it has been approved by the 
Lilly Foundation for a $30,500 
grant. Steps suggested for this pro- 
ject are: study of developmental 
level of children in each of four age 
groupings, building of curriculum 
experiences which would bring these 
levels of competency, evaluation of 
competencies, and administrative 
practices and 
le vel, 
Individual and Dual Sports Section. 

Subject for the meeting was track 
and field for girls and women. Much 


of the interest in this sport has re- 


procedures at each 


sulted from the Olympic Games and 
a common pride in the accomplish- 
ments of America’s triple gold medal 
winner, Wilma Rudolph. The 
AAHPER Track and Field Project 
has also given renewed emphasis to 
the potentialities of track and field 
for boys and girls of all ages. 

KASzUBSKI, Cleveland, 
manager, Olympic Track and 
Field Team for Women, 1960, and 
chairman, Women’s Track and Field, 
Amateur Athletic Union, spoke on 
**Teaching Track Activities for Girls 
and Women.’”’ Mrs Kaszubski COV- 
ered specific aspects of sprints, hur- 
des, and the high jump. She an- 
nounced that she is presently writing 
a book on track and field for girls 
and preparing a film in track and 
field for girls. Smvia Cox, Ohio 
Track Club, completed the program 
with an able demonstration. 


FRANCES 
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Seated around the DGWS conference table 
Everett, Maria Sexton, Anne Finlayson, Janette S. Sayre, Ruth Weythman, Aileen 
Fisk, Phebe M. Scott; standing, l. to r., Rachel FE. Bryant, Louise Roloff, Aimee Loftin, 
Tris M. Carnell, and Rosalee Davies, among the members of the Executive Council. 


Team Sports for Women. ** Techniques 
and Team Play for the Highly Skil- 
led’? was the main topic. Marn 
Karu, Patterson High School, Balti 
more, Maryland, covered defensive 
team play in softball. She showed the 
effectiveness of a teaching aid for 
plays (e.g., a felt board on an easel 

Grack Kenny, Gettysburg College, 
argued that ‘‘with the constant 
change of rules, it is apparent and 
necessary that we know more than 
the beginning and the intermediate 
skills.” The five fundamental teach- 
able skills for a potential advanced 
player were emphasized. GrorGe E, 
Fanertry, Adelphi College, Brook 
lyn, presented ideas from the men’s 


basketball situations which would be 
helpful for the women’s basketball 
programs. Of great importance is 
reverting back to the fundamental 
details and processes. Restrain from 
assuming development of the indi- 
vidual. A weight resistance program 
which has been suecessfully used and 
proved in men’s basketball aids in 
jumping and helps to prevent in- 
juries. 


Officiating Section. An ‘‘ Information 
Piease’’ panel discussion comprised 
the program of the Officiating See- 
tion meeting. The questions, speak- 
ers, and highlights from the answers 
are as follows: 

**Why Should I.-Become a Rated 
Official?” JosepHINE Fiske, Gouch- 
er College. Remuneration is a real 
incentive to many students. Offi- 
ciating improves one’s understand- 
ing of the game and ability to teach 
students to play a clean game. There 
is a Satisfaction from knowing just 


are, l, to r., Virginia Greenlee, Betty 


what one’s ability is when compared 
with carefully prepared and impar- 
tially administered standards. 

‘‘How Can We Best Teach Offi- 
ciating?’?’ ELEANOR SNELL, Ursinus 
College. Good candidates must know 
end love the sport. Insight is essen- 
ial to comprehension of rules in the 
uppropriate DGWS Guide. Give 
your candidate both demonstration 
und directed practice, encourage- 
ment, and positive criticism. 

‘*Where Can We Find More Can- 
didates for Ratings?’’ Irma SCHALK, 
Brooklyn College. The standards and 
practices, and promotional energies, 
of the local boards must be of high 
professional quality ii order to en- 
courage new members from Leader’s 
Clubs and through those who are 
preparing young people in high 
school and colleges to officiate. 

‘“What Can We Do to Assure 
More Uniformity for Rating Stand- 
ards Amone Boards?’’ Marco VER 
ItkUZEN, Chatham College. The more 
frequently the state coordinators can 
bring members of various boards to- 
gether through clinics, state conven- 
tions and visitation, the more uni- 
formity there will be in rating 
standards among boards. 

‘*How Can We Best Further Pub- 
blic Relations, Improve our Serv- 
ives?’? Marton StTALLWwoop, High 
School, Pleasanty ille, New York. The 
information from this meeting 
should be relayed by members pres- 
ent to those who are not here. Per- 
sonal contact and emphasis on the 
fact that each individual who is an 
active participant in any capacity is 
an important part of the Officiating 
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Section should promote good public 
relations, 

“Those Nasty Exams! Why Are 
They So Technical?’’ ELeanor 
CRAWFORD, State Teachers Col- 


lege, Cedar Falls. Examination 
questions are carefully constructed, 
analyzed, and revised. The com- 
mittee tries to avoid “tricky” ques- 
tions and “bookishness.” The exami- 
nations must be comprehensive, tech- 
nical, and constructed to fit all sec- 
tions of the country. 

Writes the DGWS Rules?”’ 
Louise Roiorr, Trenton State Col- 
lege. DGWS Committees made up of 
members from all sections of the 
country write the rules of Winter 
Sports, Aquatics, Soecer, Speedball, 
Basketball, and Volleyball. In other 
guides we use either the rules of 
other groups or have joint rules com- 
mittees. 

‘*What Is Our Relationship to the 
Officiating Section?’’ Lortin, 
Western Illinois University. It is 
part of the over-all job responsibility 
of the DGWS district chairman to 
further any and all phases of the 
total DGWS program. 

“What Is Our Relationship to 
DGWS?”’ Berry Everett, Colorado 
State College, Greeley. The Officiat- 
ing Section is the part of the D@WS 
with a special function of promoting 
officiating. It strives for the same 
thing as DGWS—to promote desir- 
able sports programs for girls and 
women. After the Sports Guides and 
Official Rules Committees write the 
rules, the job of the Officiating See- 
tion is to enforce them. 

‘What Is the Relationship of the 
Officiating Section to Other DGWS 
Sections?’’ ANNE FinLAyson, Pub- 
lie Schools, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
Each of the five sections, all com- 
mittees, districts, and states contri- 
bute in common and unique ways 
to the purposes of the Division and 
to the respective roles of each other. 
The Officiating Section can help de- 
velop the finest type of leaders. 

“The Over-all View, What Lies 
Ahead?’’ RacHEL BRYANT, 
AAHPER staff. Expansion of the 
work of the Officiating Section which 
was made possible by the change in 
structure of DGWS has not yet 
taken place. It is hoped that the fol- 
lowing will be considered in imple- 
menting growth: psychology of offi- 
eiating for players, coaches, specta- 
tors; the official’s role and respon- 
sibility for improving spectator 
sportsmanship ; how to organize and 
operate a clinic; participation clin- 
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ies at conventions; joint meetings 
with men’s officiating groups. 


Sports Leadership. The key speak- 
er, MarGcaret Morpy, Ohio State 
University, presented broad phil- 
osophical foundations in her speech 
entitled ‘‘The Challenge of Our 
Leadership.’’ Leaders work in the 
areas of conservatism and conform- 
ity where the fear of censorship, 
timidity to lead young people to be 
different, complacency, and confu- 
sion of activity rather than achieve- 
ment hold back the possibility of 
real leadership. They substitute sym- 
bols for values and are satisfied 
with the symbols. The symbols of 
the entertainment world are seen in 
cheerleading, synchronized swim- 
ming, dance, drill teams. 

There seems to be a devaluation 
of excellence in the profession as 
seen in the lack of standards in the 
instructional program and in per- 
formance standards in professional 
education. There is a lack of new 
developments by the women; instead 
we borrow from the men and pattern 
our games after theirs. We know 
the interests are in individual sports, 
yet our intramurals are based on 
team sports. 

We need to develop a sound 
‘‘image’’ of the  sportswoman 
through our own participation and 
ability to do at least one skill well, 
through finding and honoring the 
talented women without rejection or 
scorn of their abilities. We need to 
improve standards of performance 
at all levels through recruiting those 
with skills, encouraging major stu- 
dents to achieve excellence, and set- 
ting up achievement standards in 
high schools and colleges. 

Doris Borscn, Great Neck, New 
York, South High School, pointed 
out the accomplishments through 
leadership on the state level by de- 
seribing the Association of Women 
in Physical Education of New York 
State. Its program includes publica- 
tion of the Reflector, programs at 
state conferences and zone meetings, 
work toward getting a supervisor 
for women in the State Department. 
developing policy guides. 

Pornpexter, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, spoke on 
the responsibility of teacher educa- 
tion in leadership. The needs in lead- 
ership are in the following areas: 
provision of strong examples in both 
functional and value leadership; de- 
velopment of setting opportunities 


for leadership in many laboratory 
experiences ; sound educational back- 
ground; chance to develop leader- 
ship skills in communication, sensi- 
tivity, attitudes, and group inter- 
play, and need to remove more bar- 
riers and dare to do more things. 
The main points made by MrLprREep 
WHEELER, Department of Recreation 
and Parks, Montclair, New Jersey, 
were in the recreation area. The 
physical education teacher has a 
captive audience but the recreation 
worker must know, understand, and 
appreciate all areas of an individ- 
ual’s needs and help to expand 
these. The skills used are those 
learned in the physical education 
program. As high a set of standards 
as is in physical education is needed 
in recreation and the opportunity 
for real leadership is tremendous. 
EvELYN DrLuon, Texas Woman's 
University, discussed the role of 
leadership in the whole area of offi- 
ciating. A chart history of the de- 
velopment of the WNORC was pre- 
sented showing its early growth 
from a felt need of organizing and 
clarifying rules and techniques of 
good game procedures to its pres- 
ent connections with DGWS through 
the Officiating Section. In 1928 there 
were eight boards in the east, and 
now there are 162 boards. There are 
3900 basketball officials with a com. 
plete total of 6500 women rated offi. 
cials. This is a very large poten 
tial of leadership not just in the area 
of rules knowledge but in the area 
of attitudes and beliefs concerning 
good team play and participation 


Philosophy and Standards Section. Sig 


. nificant quotations from the remarks 


of Guapys E. Stevens, principal, 
Wade Park School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
on “Team Work” are given here 
“A gymnasium is a vital part of the 
elementary school. ... As an ad 
ministrator I am growing ever more 
dependent on the guidance factors 
of physical education. ... The prin 
cipal can interpret to parents the 
philosophy of the physical education 
program in ways which augment the 
teacher’s efforts. ... Blow the horn 
of conviction regarding physical 
eduecation’s place in the curriculum 
.. . Let people in high place or low 
know of the success of your program 
under present conditions. Lay the 
groundwork for improvement by in- 
forming parents and educators of 
needs in the form of space or ma- 
terials.” 
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Division of Safety Education 


This year’s Division program was 
highlighted by the participation of 
a number of the country’s leading 
authorities in the fields of safety ed- 
uecation. Incoming Chairman CHarR- 
LES Peter Yost briefly traced the 
historical development of the Divi- 
sion and then charted the Associa- 
tion’s program of action for safety 
education. He reported on the ma- 
jor developments that have sprung 
from the planning conference in 
Bradford Woods, Indiana, at which 
AAHPER ealled together experts 
on safety education from education, 
medicine, voluntary agencies, and 
industry. 

“How can AAHPER best for- 
ward the cause of safety education 
and reduce the hazards of acci- 
dents?’’ was the key issue placed 
before the leaders at this conference. 
Yost noted the sense of urgency that 
ran throughout the conference: 
**Let us go beyond words—let us do 
something to save lives and prevent 
crippling!” It was in this spirit that 
action was initiated for making 
aquatics safer, improvement in acci- 
dent reporting, identification of pri- 
ority research needs in safety, and 
reducing the accident problem in 
physical education and athletics. 

Harry D. Fuetcner from the 
Pennsylvania State University In- 
stitute of Public Safety called for 
eertain changes in high school driver 
education, to accommodate the needs 
of students who already have drivers 
licenses. He added that classroom in- 
struction after as well as before ac- 
tual driving experience is needed. 
He urged teachers and school offi- 
cials to provide guided group dis- 
cussions for licensed drivers, during 
activity and club periods if time is 
not available in the regular class 
day. Group discussion is an effective 
method in developing proper atti- 
tudes for driving. 


Safety in the School Environment Sec- 
tion. The value of youth safety con- 
ferences was discussed by W. K. 
Srreir, Cincinnati, Ohio. If these 
conferences are to be successful, 
youth must have the full opportu- 
nity to participate, plan, reecom- 
mend, and to ‘‘ work for accident re- 
duction cooperatively with adults.”’ 
Youth safety conferences, a compar- 
atively recent innovation, have been 
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held with inereasing success. Most 
of the conferences have concerned 
traffic safety. Because of the acci- 
dent problem at school, home, and in 
recreation, Streit urged that future 
youth safety conferences give con- 
sideration to these other problems. 

Ruts Hiaearns, principal, Frayser 
Elementary School, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, dramatically illustrated how 
safety records may be used as a ba- 
sis for curriculum planning and 
teaching. In addition to using the 
accident records as a basis for con- 
tinual evaluation of school ‘safety, 
they are used to teach basic scien- 
tifie principles in analyzing the 
cause of accidents. She illustrated 
how school accident records served 
to motivate the whole community in- 
to cooperate efforts for improved 
safety. A series of bicycle accidents 
led to special classroom instruction 
and to a special bicycle inspection 
program sponsored cooperatively by 
the PTA and a group of local busi- 
nessmen. The value of using the Na- 
tional Safety Council data sheets in 
recording accidents was emphasized. 
She reported that all accidents at 
her school were analyzed with the 
students for the purpose of learn- 
ing more about the hazardous sit- 
uation and/or unsafe practice that 
must be corrected to prevent future 
accidents. 


Recreational Safety Section. The 
meeting was devoted entirely to a 
very effective demonstration of 
water safety procedures for small 
craft. Audience attention was 
quickly captured when each person 
was challenged to reveal his ‘‘ water 


safety 1Q’’ before the demonstration 


got under way. Correct small craft 
water safety procedure was demon- 
stration after each member of the 
audience had received a question- 
naire to complete. 


Home and Community Safety Section. 
J. Duke ELKow read the paper pre- 
pared by D. B. Taytor, Texas State 
Department of Health. He reported 
that there are approximately 28,000 
deaths in the American home each 
year from accidents and about four 
million home injuries each year. 
Wayne Hughes of the National 
Safety Council revealed that the 
type of public response now being 
sent to the Council has changed 
from ‘‘Why don’t you prevent ac- 
cidents?’’ to ‘‘What can I do to 
help?’’ The work of state depart- 
ments of health and education to- 
gether with the efforts of colleges 
and universities to improve home 
safety was reviewed. The National 
Safety Council and its local and 
state affiliates have been in the van 
guard of the safety movement. 


Safety in Physical Education and Ath- 
letics Section. Mary Lou WELLS, prin- 
cipal, Blackberry Lane School, Uni- 
versity City, Missouri, addressed the 
section on safety in the elementary 
school from the vantage point of a 
school principal. She began by stat- 
ing that accidents and action go to- 
gether—more accidents happen to 
the active than to the inactive, more 
when people are standing than when 
sitting. Because physical education 
is a program of action involving 
rhythms, tumbling, games, and 
aquatics, it is a prime source of ac- 
cidents. To eliminate all avoidable 


Shown at the meeting of the Safety Education Division Executive Council are, 
l. to r., William H. Creswell, Jr., Bernard I. Loft, Charles Peter Yost (new division 
chairman), William Barber, Jr., Warren J. Huffman, and A. E. “Joe” Florio 
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accidents, we must give full and 
careful attention to the supervision 
of physical edueation. While safety 
should be built into every part of 
the school and the curriculum, it is 
the warp and woof of gymnasium 
and playground activities. 

With all of these demands in ad- 
dition to regular teaching competen- 
cies, what qualities and qualifica- 
tions are necessary for a successful 
and competent physical education 
teacher? She stressed that safety 
education was a natural concomitant 
of good teaching. 

Miss Wells recommended the fol- 
lowing as basic to school safety. 1. 
Safety planning and engineering in 
the design and construction of 
school plants. 2. Proper maintenance 
of playgrounds and school equip- 
ment including proper storage of 
equipment not in use. 3. Class organ- 
ization of safety including student 
patrols to assist with safe practices 
in performing activities (spotting 
and proper use of equipment). 4. A 
system of recording and reporting of 
accidents to be used as a means of 
accident prevention. Finally, the 
teacher’s ability to create a whole- 
some class atmosphere for children 
may be the greatest safety contribu- 
tion of all. ‘*The physical education 
teacher has a rare opportunity to 
lead children into satisfying phys- 
ical activities and to release them 
from pressure, refreshing them in 
body and in spirit.’’ 

Ep ReutinGer of Wilson Sporting 
(ioods demonstrated the protective 
feature of athletic equipment. He 
pointed out that manufacturers of 
today maintain an extensive re- 
search and development program en- 
abling them to develop increasingly 
safe equipment. He reviewed safety 
features in football equipment and 
discussed the manufacturers’ criteria 
for producing a football helmet. 
New discoveries in the development 
of shock resistant materials have 
greatly reduced the likelihood of se- 
rious injury in several sports. A 
combination of slow recovery mate- 


From the President’s Report 


rial and latex foam rubber is cur- 
rently considered to be the most sat- 
isfactory padding material. This au- 
thority on sports equipment warned 
that the best equipment, if improp- 
erly fitted or improperly worn, will 
not protect against injury. Today; 
with the popularity of jeans, boys 
have a tendency to wear trousers 
very low on their hips. The practice 
of wearing hip pads too low has 
caused an unnecessary number of 
hip injuries. 

Driver and Traffic Safety Section. A 
highly suecessful and stimulating 
program presenting new educational 
techniques and methods now being 
used in driver education, was opened 
by W. K. Streit, who gave achallen- 
ging address on the use of television 
teaching for driver education in the 
Cincinnati publie schools. He re- 
ported that above average students 
taught by television scored higher on 
knowledge tests than did their class- 
mates taught by conventional meth- 
ods. 

Epwarp WeElst, Newton, Massa- 
chuseits schools, delivered a reveal- 
ing report on the use of simulators 
in driver education. In addition to 
reducing the hich cost of behind-the- 
wheel instruction and providing an 
accident free environment for learn- 
ing, simulator driving training 
equipment permits teachers to in- 
struct up to 30 percent more stu- 
cents. One authoritative source pre- 
dicts that ‘‘driving simulators will 
be used in 50 percent of our high 
schools in the next ten years.”’ 

SHELDON WHITTLE, Dade County 
Sehools, Florida, discussed ‘‘range 
teaching’’ as still another approach 
to improve instruction. Range teach- 
ing involving the use of parking 
facilities or an area comparable in 
size to that of a football field enables 
two teachers to supervise as many 
as 12 practice driving cars at one 
time. According to Whittle, major 
benefits of the range driving plan 
are reduced cost per student, ability 
to instruct more students, and con- 
trolled traffic situations. 


PER, and to provision of essential 
resources for the Future Directions 
Committee. 

At the Board meetings in Miami 
Beach, April 1960, President Ess- 
linger reported the reeurring con- 
cern of members and of district and 
state associations about growing 
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problems and complexities relating 
to AAHPER structure and fune- 
tions, organization and lines of com- 
munication, policies and effective ap- 
plication of resources in the light of 
present day demands for timely, co- 
ordinated action. In response to 
recommendations of President Ess- 


linger and of committee chairmen, 
the Board referred to the incoming 
president the responsibility for ae- 
tivation of appropriate existing com- 
mittees to appraise these aspects and 
recommend informed action. 

Ensuing committee reports re- 
vealed the complexity and obstacles 
which each committee faced, but also 
the remarkable insights and progress 
achieved. Each committee has volun- 
tarily set up either full committee 
sessions or immediate deliberations 
of a delegated steering committee at 
this convention to discern next steps 
and correlative processes. In addi 
tion, chairmen of some major study 
committees have kept in touch since 
December and have exchanged in- 
struments for securing data, back- 
eround materials, and reports. A 
session of six committee chairmen 
has been scheduled for clarification, 
referrals and needed coordination of 
the studies. 

This has been a vear of stimulat- 
ing conferences, each in its own 
right notable for scope and quality 
of planning, participation, and favor- 
able evaluation. Most reeent and 
undoubtedly significant was the Con- 
ference on Physical Fitness of Youth, 
February 21, 1961, at the U.S. De 
partment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, Washington, D. C. 

Superb timing, alertness, judg 
ment, and synchronization: of the 
Washington headquarters staif and 
professional leaders can be credited 
not only for the major role which 
AAHPER played and is likely to 
play in the government facilitation 
of the nationwide programs but also 
for the stature of the Conference 

We are alerted to the needs of 
research for up-grading professional 
preparation, for developing most 
effective relationships with our allied 
associations, for improving our pro- 
grams, their scope and reach to all 
people, children, youth, and adults. 
through the various facets of our 
profession. These are under inten- 
sive study and development within 
appropriate Association structures 
and committees. ; 

Many persons appointed to repre- 
sent the Association with other or- 
ganizations reported to the Board 
of Directors. Each year this list in- 
creases, and the Board believes this 
is desirable. More groups not direct- 
ly associated with our area of educa- 
tion are coming to the Association 
to secure guidance on issues they 
think are closely associated with our 
mutual concerns. 
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General Division 


Aquatics Section. STANLEY 
described Philadelphia’s approach to 
the problem of providing swimming 
instruction for elementary and jun- 
ior high school students. The De- 
partment of Recreation furnishes 
poor facilities, custodial service, and 
necessary maintenance; the School 
District furnishes qualified swim- 
ming teachers and bus transporta- 
tion. Hutson discussed the 
Westport, Connecticut, boating 
safety program. He quoted a na- 
tional survey which determined that 
of the 40,000,000 people who partie- 
ipate in boating activities, only 12 
percent can be classified as swimmers 
and less than 3 pereent seek any 
form of formal education in boating 
safety. In reporting ‘‘The Effect of 
Knowledge of Mechanical Principles 
in Learning to Perform Interme 
ciate Swimming Skills,’’ Dororry 
R. Monr, University of Maryland, 
presented some support to the hy- 
pothesis that learning basic strokes 
in swimming may be improved by 
helping students to understand the 
basic mechanical principles that ap- 
ply to propulsion through the water. 


Camping and Outdoor Education Sec- 
tion. A panel, with FRANK E. 
PuiLtporr, University of Florida, as 
moderator, discussed program, Rey- 
NOLD CARLSON, Indiana University, 
reported on the National Outdoor 
Recreation Resources Review Com- 
mission, which is attempting to find 
answers to three major questions: 
What are the reereation wants and 
needs of the American people now 
and what will they be in the years 
1976 and 2000? What recreation re 
sources of the nation are available 


Seated, l. to r.. are Frances R. Bascom, 
Gertrude Couch, Myrtle Ss. Spande, 
Arthur S. Daniels, Christine White, and 
M. Gladys Scott. Standing, l. to r., are 
Alfred W. Hubbard, George H. Krablin, 
Frank EB. Philpott, C. O. Jackson, and 
Jack R. Leighton. These people serve as 
chairmen of the several sections, cutting 
across all AAHPER interests, which 
make up the General Division. Dr. 
Daniels, as AAHPER president-elect, 
coordinated all the programs of the Gen- 
eral Division at the 1961 Convention. 
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to fill those needs now and later? 
What policies and programs should 
be recommended to ensure that the 
reeds of the present and future are 
adequately and efficiently met? 

JAMES GLEASON deseribed schoo! 
camping in Ridgewood, New Jersey. 
Activities such as school camping, 
hunting and fishing, hosteling, skin 
and scuba clubs, power boating, and 
sailing serve where not only marine 
science but an inquiring nature is 
initiated. ‘*The door through which 
vou build motivation for science’’ 
is the designation of the Roslyn, 
New York, Public School outdoor 
education and recreation program, 
as reviewed by JAcK F. GEORGE. 
The shooting and hunter safety pro- 
gram, a 20-lesson course, at Mich- 
igan State University, outlined by 
Roy K. Niemeyer, helps ‘develop 
safe hunters and shooters and trains 
voung adults so they in turn can 
train others, voung or old, to be safe 
shooters and hunters. GEorce W. 
ITarvey described the very success- 
ful Pennsylvania State University 
casting and fishing program, and 
Julian W. Smith reported on the ae- 
complishments of the AAHPER 
Outdoor Education Project. The 
project’s main impact been 
through interpretation of the out- 
door concept and program, leader- 
ship preparation programs, publica- 
tions, and growing support from 
agencies closely related to reerea- 
tion. 

In his address, ‘*Those Hlands,”’ 
Jay B. Nasu stated: ‘*The function 
of the hands in the long development 
of the brain is well known to the 
neurologist but largely unknown to 


the educator and parent. The hands 
are the ‘eyes of the brain.” When a 
child works with materials he not 
only makes things but he makes him- 
self.’’ Dr. Nash developed the com- 
ponents of a concept which he re 
ferred to as the ‘‘activity-hope chal- 
lenge’’ formula. This is ‘‘essential 
if one wishes to avoid most mental 
and emotional breakdowns ea 
This is the formula to provide the 
adolescent with the only path that 
will avoid the alluring, inviting, 
thrills . . . of delinquency and 
crime.’”’ 


City and County Directors and Super- 
visors Section. ‘‘Ilow We Do It in 
Elementary Physical Edueation’’ 
was the topic of this well-attended 
and stimulating session, PAUL PHIL- 
LIPS, superintendent of schools, Mor- 
risville, Pennsylvania, stressed the 
importance of making improvisa- 
tions in order to fulfill requirements 
and activity needs for growth and 
development of children. Substitu- 
tion of activities, modification in 
space, and other adjustments may 
eed to be made and the program 
may have to be taught chiefly by 
self-contained classroom teachers in- 
stead of specialists. Nevertheless, the 
program should not be deleted, cur- 
tailed, or reduced in length of in- 


struction or in the opportunities for 


a vigorous activity program. Harry 
Dippotp described physical educa- 
tion in the Pittsburgh public elemen- 
ary schools. He recommended a 
physical education specialist in 
every publie school. The effective- 
ness of the self-contained classroom 


teacher is increased by adequate su- 
pervision, but the teachers’ indivi- 
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dual skills and personal interest are 
also important factors. 

A panel reacted to the comments 
of the two main speakers. Mary W. 
CONKLIN, an elementary teacher in 
Syosset, New York, told about grade 
placement of activities and their co- 
ordination with the total program. 
Anna 8S. EspenscHape, University 
of California at Berkeley, outlined 
growth and development character- 
isties of elementary school children 
and stressed the need for daily, well- 
planned physical education pro- 
grams to meet the needs of various 
age levels. ELMon L. VERNIER, Balti- 
more, Maryland, reacted from the 
point of view of a large city admin- 
istrator, and brought up problems 
of scheduling, effective use of multi- 
purpose rooms, and provision of 
gymnasiums in elementary school 
buildings. 


Council on Equipment and Supplies. 
A panel discussion centered atten- 
tion on the care and maintenance 
of athletic and physical education 
equipment and supplies. Some rec- 
ommendations presented by the pan- 
el members, THomMas E. Lyncu, 
Ivory System; CHartes E. Far- 
RINGTON, Rawlings Sporting Goods 
Co.; and Ernest R. Biaes, Ohio 
State University, were: when pur- 
chasing equipment, buy the best, 
buy early, and buy from a reliable 
firm; equipment should pass tests 
for durability and cleaning prop- 
erties as well as function ; equipment 
to be worn should fit properly for 
prote:tion and economy. Also dis- 
cussed were trends in athletic equip- 
ment, new design, cost factors, and 
storage of equipment. 


Dance Section. Members of the Dance 
Section were welcomed by AAH- 
PER President Minnie Lynn, who 
thanked the section for its contribu- 
tion to the Third General Session 
(the dance concert by the University 
of Maryland Dance Group, directed 
by Dorothy Maddén). CHANDLER 
Montacomery of New York, with the 
aid of two dance assistants, pre- 
sented an exciting lecture-demon- 
stration entitled ‘‘Related Elements 
of Dance and Sculpture: Line, 
Space, Mass, Texture.’’ The work- 
shop in folk dance, one of the con- 
vention’s participation clinics, drew 
more than 500 eager dancers, who 
watched demonstrations of Ukrani- 
an, Hungarian, and Scandinavian 
traditional dances. With CErcELIA 
SzaKacs in charge, they then tried 
them out themselves. 

The joint program of the Dance 
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and Therapeutics sections high- 
lighted their common purposes, with 
two speakers— CHASE, 
dance therapist at St. Elizabeth’s 
Hospital, Washingtori, D. C., and 
WARREN JOHNSON, University of 
Maryland, who showed a film of the 
movement therapy at the Univer- 
sity’s clinic for retarded children. 
Excerpts from their interchange of 
ideas will be published in an early 
issue of the JOURNAL. 


Fitness Section. M. Guapys Scorr, 
ArTHUR J. WENDLER, JAcK R. 
LeigHton, II. Harrison CLARKE, 
Henry Montoye, and FRANK D. 
SILLs, moderator, presented “A Crit- 
ical Review of Components of Physi- 
cal Fitness.’’ Among the points made 
were these: Kinesthesis is a contrib- 
utor to fitness and is associated with 
efficiency and conservation of energy 
(from kinesthetic awareness prop- 
erly directed, one learns to eliminate 
false and unnecessary efforts and to 
relax when it is mechanically feasi- 
ble). There is evidence that it may 
not be possible to develop skills to a 
high degree without laying the 
groundwork of a proper flexibility 
pattern for the specific skill. Two 
types of agility are basic to success 
in athletics and are important com- 
ponents of physical fitness—the abil- 
ity to coordinate rapid movements 
of the whole body in activities where 
no running is required and the abil- 
ity to quickly change direction of 
movement in running. Physical fit- 
ness may be defined as the strength 
and stamina to carry out the duties 
of the day without undue fatigue, 
with a feeling of well-being, and 
with an ample reserve to meet un- 
foreseen emergencies and to enjoy 
leisure. Undergirding all fitness are 
organie and structural soundness and 
proper nutrition. The developmental 
elements, improvable though physi- 
cal education, are muscular strength, 
muscular endurance, and circulo- 
respiration endurance. 


International Relations Section. Ros- 
WELL Merrick, AAHPER §sstaff, 
summarized ‘‘The Foreign Special- 
ist Program’”’ of the U. S. State De- 
partment with which the association 
has cooperated; CarL Fiscaer, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, reviewed his 
experiences as a track coach and 
physical education consultant in Li- 
beria and Sierra Leone; and Ewiza- 
BETH ZIMMERLI, Pennsylvania State 
College at Lock Haven, talked of 
her work in Iran and Israel. Doro- 
Tuy S. Arinswortn, AAHPER staff, 
reported on the activities of the In- 


ternational Council on Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, of 
which she is president. The Inter- 
national Relations Section also 
scheduled a hospitality hour for for- 
eign visitors to the convention. The 
Joint Council on International Af- 
fairs in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation met to hear reports 
from affiliate members. 


Measurement and Evaluation Section. 
“Misevaluation from Measurements” 
was the title chosen by FRaNcEs Z 
CuMBEE, University of Wisconsin. 
She pointed out a number of mis- 
takes made at times by physical ed- 
ucators in the measurement program 
of individuals and groups. PAu H. 
HunsIicker, University of Michigan, 
explained about the personal report 
form for the AAHPER Youth Fit- 
ness Test program, which is an at- 
tempt to interpret the testing in a 
meaningful way to participants and 
their parents. Raymonp A. WEIss, 
New York University, told about the 
work of the Educational Testing 
Service at Princeton and the back- 
ground for the development of the 
new Advanced Physical Education 
Test which will become a part of the 
Graduate Record Examination pro- 
gram administered by ETS. This 
test will measure achievement in pro- 
fessional preparation for physical 
education. Health education and ree- 
reation will be included only as 
they relate to the competency of the 
physical educator. The written test, 
to measure knowledge, comprehen- 
sion, and application, will be sub- 
jected to continuous study and re- 
vision, with alternate forms to be de 
veloped as time permits. 


Professional Education Section. Mar. 
vin H. Eyer, University of Mary- 
land; Harotp H. Waker, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee; and FRep 
Coomss, Pennsylvania State Univer 
sity, discussed physical education ac- 
creditation, the teacher as a practi- 
tioner of health education, and the 
concerns of a recreation executive 
The second meeting was divided in- 
to three subsections. Featured 
speaker at the Health Education 
Subsection meeting was DAvip Dar- 
LAND, TEPS Commission, NEA, who 
set forth some new perspectives for 
professional preparation of teachers. 
The Physical Education Subsection 
heard Kart W. BooKkwa.ter, In- 
diana University, discuss a score 
eard for evaluating the undergradu- 
ate professional program. “Educa- 
tion and recreation are complemen. 
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tary and must be closely integ- 
rated,’’ stated Husert I. Snyper, 
Baltimore County Recreation and 
Parks, in his address to the Recrea- 
tion Subsection. A symposium 
helped to clarify the responsibility 
of public education for community 
recreation services. 


Research Section. C. Erra Waurers 
presided at the first meeting of the 
section and ALFRED W. HuBBArD at 
its second. Fifteen research papers 
were read, ranging from ‘‘An Elee- 
tromyographie Study of Selected 
Museles Involved in the Shotput,’’ 
to ‘‘The Effect of Exercise upon the 
Support Provided by Three Types 
of Ankle Bandages’’ and ‘‘The In- 
terrelationships between Physical, 
intellectual, Social, and Emotional 
Development of Elementary School 
Boys and Girls.’”’ 


Student Section. Student co-chairmen 
for the section were Jo ANN Hum- 
MERS and ALAN WOLF, Trenton State 
College. A social recreation hour of 
square and round dancing helped 
students become acquainted during 
the first meeting, at which MINNIE 
Lynn, AAHPER president, and 
ARTHUR 8S. DANIELS, president-elect, 
spoke. At a second meeting, a panel 
of students and leaders debated the 
issue: ‘‘Resolved that Excellence 
in a Single Physical Edueation Ac- 
tivity Is a More Desirable Goal than 
Is a Fair Proficiency in a Number 
of Activities.’’ 


Therapeutic Section. The section, 
meeting with the Association for 
Physical and Mental Rehabilitation, 
centered attention on ‘‘Research 
with Implications for Therapeutics 
and Corrective Exercise.’’ H. Har- 
RISON CLARKE, University of Oregon, 
indicated that the basic reason for 
research is to improve our service to 
those we are treating. Karu K. 
Kirin, University of Texas, spoke 
about the effect of weight training 
on the knee. He noted that the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation states 
that knee involvements are one of 
the greatest problems in the aging 
population. Slides illustrated the 
effect of deep squats on the knee 
structure, and Klein concluded that 
the one quarter squat is best for de- 
velopment of knee strength. Joan 
C. WATERLAND reported on the work 
of Frances A. HELLEBRANDT and 
associates from the University of 
Wisconsin Motor Learning Research 
Laboratory. Twelve basic physio- 
logical principles were discussed, 
with slides to illustrate each point. 
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adapted physical education for erip- 
pled, deaf and _ hard-of-hearing, 
sightless and partially-sighted chil- 
dren. She prepared and presented 
an excellent motion picture film of 
current corrective work in physical 
education in the public schools of 
Philadelphia. The equipment used 
in this exercise work was on display 
and was demonstrated by Leeds 
Junior High School pupils under the 
direction of Lovis Werser. The 
demonstrations included individual 
and remedial physical education 
activities for correcting posture and 
foot deviations. Karu K. 
University of Texas, showed an in- 
formative film entitled A Cost Study 
of a Quadriplegic. 

ELLEN Illinois State 
Normal University, said that how 
teachers of adapted physical educa- 
tion should be prepared depends on 
responsibilities which they are asked 
to assume. These vary depending 
upon the school level, the type of 
medical liaison available, and the 
philosophy underlying the program. 
It should be possible to provide good 
preparation within the framework 
of undergraduate curriculums in 
colleges where the faculty is large 
enough to provide the necessary di- 
versification of preparation. 


Division Meeting. Matthew P. Gaff- 
ney, senior associate with James B. 
Conant on the Study of the Ameri- 
ean High School, answered the ques- 
tion “What Are the Implications of 
Excellence in Physical Education?” 
Portions quoted from Dr. Gaffney’s 
speech follow. 

“On the basis of my own experi- 
ence as a publie school administra- 
tor, plus what I saw in a year of in- 
tensive visiting of schools, I arrived 
at the following conditions which 
imply excellence in physical educa- 
tion. 

“Adequate buildings and grounds. 
These needs surely include office 
space, storage space, separate rooms 
for special purposes, corrective 
rooms, a pool if possible, a field 
house, and plenty of outside playing 
fields including tennis courts and 
separate fields and facilities both 
inside and out for boys and girls. 

“Equipment. There should be 
equipment adequate for the pur- 
poses of the program; all sorts of 
individual equipment for the weak 
or small child to use; table tennis, 


archery, monocycles, trampolines, 
roller skates, ropes for rope climb- 
ing, badminton, mats, and pianos for 
the dance and rkythm programs 


“Personnel. Sufficient in number! 
Of high quality as a human being! 
Interested in general education! To 
assure an excellent program there 
should be adequate and regular 
physical examinations, dental exami- 
nations, doctors available during 
athletic contests, and nurses avail- 
able during gym period. 

“The administration. Excellence in 
physical education in a public school 
presupposes an administrator who 
is sympathetic and understanding 
but not partisan. Physical educa- 
tion should be coordinated with the 
other school departments, and it is 
the administrator’s responsibility to 
bring this about. The principal must 
maintain control of physical eduea- 
tion and athletics. 

“The program of instruction. The 
program should be suitable for the 
age, maturity, size, and sex of the 
pupils concerned. The programs 
should be graded and varied and as 
far as possible interesting. It should 
cover in the course of a year a wide 
range of activities. The program 
should be carefully planned and not 
haphazard. It should develop physi- 
eal skills, should be body building, 
habit forming, socializing in part 
and if possible individual in part. 
Groups should be organized accord. 
ing to ability. Much attention should 
be given to physical fitness, but 
merely developing big muscles is 
not physical fitness. There should, 
sometime during the school course, 
be opportunity for co-recreationa] 
periods between the boys and the 
girls. 

“The community. The community 
ean help or hinder, make or break 
excellence in the program. Some- 
times the school is the helpless victim 
of community standards—but often 
the school has had a major part in 
forming these standards. What does 
the community see of the physical 
education program? Only the foot- 
ball games and the basketball games? 
If that is all the school exhibits, let’s 
not blame the community for think- 
ing that is all that is important. 

“A state association. An association 
by its rules and regulations can take 
the heat off the local principal. I, as 
principal, was able to avoid many 
arguments by saying, ‘The state 
association regulations do not per 
mit it.’ ” 
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